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But have a care that goes, 
From you, @ neutral, to our r’ 
Woe is me, Alabama! 


Now Heaven us all in peace, 
And let these ugly squabbles cease! 
80 oe all, and standers-by, 
nevermore have cause to cry, 
“ Woe is me, Alabama!” 


——__»>—_—_ 


FRANK O’SHAUGHNESY’S FAMOUS RUN. 
BY A CONSTABULARY OFFICER. 


On Tuesday morning, September the 18th, 182—, I started 
at ten oetock to attend the petty sessions of S——, in the 
county of ——. The magistrates were sitting when I arrived. 
The petty sessions were held in the gate-house of one of them, 
and not more than a mile from the residence of the other, 
while I lived upwards of six miles from the place. It was 
not, therefore, to be wondered at if I was a few minutes late. 

I went into a small stable attached to a public-house hard- 
by, to put up my horse; and as it happened, there was a 
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Literature. 


AFTER A SERMON. 
For the “ Albion.” 
There is no doubt, when we are dead 
And turning slowly into dust, 
That lilies white and roses red 
Will yearly bud and jor eo 
As though we rambled overhead ! 


And fools will twaddle, sages sigh, 
And lovers kiss as close as wis, 
my comes lady, you and I 
‘orgot the snarling world of men 
For life aud love ‘and Italy ! 


That any then should know my name, 
Or read the words that I have writ, 
Or speak of me with praise or blame, 
ill touch us, darling, not a whit 
When we have vanished as we came! 


To them that slumber in the earth 
Pi nw f., = world may seem 
e yonder ashes on my hearth, 
The eye tanage of a dream ; 
And death itself as dull as birth! 


But whatsoe’er the end may be, 
Or if no end at all—at least 
I think we are as wise as he, 
The shallow, unbewildered priest, 
Who shows us things he does not see !—Hamitton. 





THE MOURNFUL BALLAD OF THE “ ALABAMA.” 
For the “ Albion.” 
Captain Semmes is on a cruise 
O’er the track that skippers use; 
From the Western Isles, to those 
Near Nantucket shoals, he 
Woe is me, ! 


Letters to the merchants tell 
Who into his clutches fell ; 
*Tis the talk of all the town, 
News-boys call it up and down. 
Woe is me, Alabama! 


Straight the sons of Commerce came 


To their Chamber, shame 
For the tidings t! + bat leraea, 


For their ships and cargoes burned. 
Woe is me, Alabama ! 


Up and spake a merchant prince : 
“Friends, our city well may wince, 
For you have, alas! to know 
Of a most disastrous blow! 
Woe is me, Alabama! 


“ All is sunk beneath the waves, 
Breadstuffs, lard, tobacco, staves ; 
Chained have been our Captains bold 
In the ‘ Alabama’s’ hold! 

Woe is me, Alabama! 


“ Lawless, too, is Captain Semmes ; 
Neutral shipments he condemns. 
Useless is it to appeal 
To Consul’s signature and seal. 

Woe is me, Alabama! 


“ But there’s worse than this behind; 


s . 
Greater theirs bis ship tbe Guilt! 
Woe is me, Alabama! 


“Wroueh ak cumnaores te 
tus t 
Neutral neutral 

Aid him as he its or runs. 
oe is me, Alabama! 


“ Sons of Commerce, men of worth, 
Let these words of mine go forth! 
Let the British monarch know 
That to her all this we owe !” 

Woe is me, Alabama! 


So the warning words went forth 
To England, from the angered North, 
Passed along from mouth to mouth, 
“No more with the South! 
oe is me, Alabama! 


“You may sell to this our land 
All we want of contraband; 





stall at the far end, with room for about two horses 
between it and the door, but which space was, in this instance, 
occupied by four or five, crammed so tight together, as to pre- 
vent the possibility of their kicking or hurting each other. 
The stall, however, was vacant, and while I was tying my 
horse up, two men came and stood within the door. I was 
quite out of view, and from their conversation it was evident 
they conceived they were alone. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Barny,” said one, “ unless we put 
in that Fl by some means or other, we can’t stand the 
place at all. A man can’t set foot on that side of the moun- 
tain, but he’s at his heels, and every dog is a game dog with 
him. He got two of the boys fined and left in gaol already ; 
and pursuin to the greyhound they had, no more than I'm a 
hare. I wonder the fellow has no conscience.” 

“It’s all true, Tom ; and he’s on his oath to summons your- 
self and myself for the trip we took on Wednesday last. Bad 


ing up to him; and how he never showed until Skip had her 
nearly killed. 'Twas the luck of the world she blinked the 
dog when she did, or we were done.” 

“That's very well now, Barny, but let us make out our case 
about the potatoes, for you're entered on the books again him ; 
and if we stick to the one story, we'll leave him where hare or 
hound won’t trouble him for twelve months, and who'll look 
after us then ?” 

“ Well, how is it to be done ?” 

“ Ready enough. He can’t deny I met him with the creel 
upon his back, not four perch from the place ; and it is only to 
swear that he was at the face of the pit instead of on the road, 
and the thing is done. Let swear that your pit was 
broken or nine stone of potatoes 
rest to me, do you see ?” 
con-acre in the same field 


3 
5 


went his way home. He can’t deny but what I met him.” 

“ Well, be steady now, Tom, and stick to your oath, and I'll 

stick to mine; and we'll lave him in for a twelvemonth, if we 
don’t send him across the water out and out.” 
Just, then, I heard a roar from the petty sessions door, of 
“ Bernard Higgins against John ” when a thunder- 
ing “here’ escaped one of the men, and quitted the stable. 
I watched them into the door of the court, and almost imme- 
diately after followed quietly in. 

The case had just commenced, and Barny Higgins was giv- 
ing evidence. He swore that on a certain night some person 
had taken away between it and ten stone of ou 
of a pit belonging to him in a con-acre field; but he knew 
nothing himself of who took them; he had a witness, how- 
ever, who did; and Thomas Filan was then called. 

I was on the point of standing up to prevent the oath from 
pany beam (ape te I was far back, and could not oui 

t forward in sufficient time. Besides, upon consideration, 

ought the act of perjury hafl already been as fully commit- 
ted as if the oath had been actually taken, and the statement 
made, so that, morally, I could save nothing. I was, therefore, 
determined to await and see how far bold-faced villany could 
ene self-confidence as to carry so nefarious a project 

rough. 
He swore positively to the statements agreed to with his 
partner in perjury, and so far the case was clear. 
was asked what he hadtosay. He stated that it was all spite, 
because he would not allow them to kill hares upon Mr. 
Saunders’s mountain ; that he had intended summ: these 
very two persons for coursing there on the Wednesday before ; 
he had con-acre himself in same field, and admitted that 
he had gone late one evening fora creel of potatoes to his own 
division, and brought them home.” Filan was re-questioned 
very closely by the istrates ; but swore home and plump 
to the point. The then said they had no course 
left but to receive informations, and send the case for trial ; 
and one of them tu: to , asked him if he had any 
witnesses to produce. He that he had not. 
“You have,” said I, pushing forward. “ Gentlemen, I re- 
quest to be sworn and examined in this case.” 
The magistrate looked rather astonished, and Higgins and 
Filan completely so. I took the book, was sworn, and de- 
tailed the conversation I had accidentally heard in the stable. 
I conld not, of course, identify the men; but the Ohristian 
names by which they addressed each other, and the subject 
of their conversation so exactly co! with the whole 
case, and the cause of spite = lan: himself, that 
no doubt of a e a - then re- 
fused to complaint, spoke P i 
Higgins and Filan for perjury, who were immediately booted 
out of court. 

On June —, 18—, as John Brooke, of Creela, in the county 
of——, was bringing his cow to pasture, after she had been 
milked, about eight o’clock in the evening, and within a few 
perches of his own house, he was ee ay by three 
men, one of whom sprang up from behind a stone gap and 
kuocked him down with a blad, Brooke cried for mercy, 
and his one a ag the blows -7~ > ie rushed eee e 
spot. turnin, corner e 7 saw 
two men strike oe husband, while the third lifted a 
stone in both his hands, and jumping up came down with his 
whole force upon the head of the unfortunate man. They 
then perceived her advancing, and ran off. She had a decided 
op) , however, of remarking the man who struck her 
husband the stone—his face was towards her at the time, 
and he was dressed v: from the other two, and 
altogether a man. Mrs. Brooke rashed to- 


= 





the spot, this man stopped short, and turned towards 


luck to him; I thought he was at the fair; but there’s no be- " 








her, a stick and to her, “ On no account to come 
on or he’d stretch her of her husband.” Fearlessly, 
however, she pressed , and contrary to his menace, the 
man turned and ran. Mrs. Brooke came up, but it was only 
to lift the corpse of her husband. 

The widow, as may be exgpoted, oH inconsolable, and 
early on the followin ng a Mrs. Kearns, who lived 
within a field or two of the spot, and who had remained at the 
wake, prevailed upon her to take her arm and go home with 
her. Mrs, Brooke sat by the fire at Mrs. Kearns’s, swinging 
back and forward in her grief. Soon after a man came into 
the house, and Mrs. Kearns said, “ Good-morrow, na- 
han ; sit down, sir, if you please, and take a cup of tea. This 
is a sad business which has ha .” Ranahan sat down 
on the end of a form, and stretched out his hand to take the 
tea. Mrs. Brooke just then raising her head, fot up immedi- 
ately and staggered backwards towards the fireplace, where 
she swooned away. Ranahan at once rose up, and turning on 
his heel, spraely quitied the house. 

When Mrs. e came to herself, Mrs. Kearns pressed her 
to take tea, but all she could get from her was, “ My God! to 
come and sit at the table with me—to come and sit at the 
table with me—oh, the murderer of my husband; how could 
I sit at the table with him? Oh, Mrs. Kearns jewel, I saw 
him with my two eyes, not three feet from me—the sight "Il 
never leave my heart until I die.” 

Four days after this occurrence there was a large meeting 
of the magistrates and gentry of the county, convened by the 
Lieutenant, and some very proper but useless resolutions 
passed upon the occasion. rs. Brooke was in attendance, 
and {described the affair, stating what took place at Mra. 
Kearns’s on the following morning. Her informations were 
taken upon oath, and a warrant made out against John Rana- 
han. A subscription was entered into, and names were freely 
put down, with sums my peng | opposite each, amounting 
to no less than £1,300 in the tot, for the purpose of forming a 
reward fund. The Government, too, came promptly forward, 
and offered a reward of £100, Here the matter rested, as 
matters of a similar nature generally do rest, about the same 
int. 

So things lay from the latter end of June until the begin- 
ning of January, in the following year. Neither tale nor 
tidings could be got of John Ranahan. 

On January 6th, 18—, I was sitting in my parlour window, 
in B——, just as it was be aye Bo dark, when I ob- 
served a man with a peculiarly s' hat, along the 
wall at the opposite of the road. I remarked the hat as 
a curious one, with a very broad piece of brim in front, some- 
thing like a , the rest of the brim had been cut off. I 
at the hat, but took no more notice of him. Some 
again, and seemed to linger ; I thought he 
looked rather shen & the windows, but he went on. Soon 
after he passed a time, and stopped upon a bridge which 
I could see from the window. I took it into my from all 
the passing and counter- , that the fellow was about 
something which req explanation, and putting on my hat, 
I strolled towards the bridge. I met him coming to me, 
not far from it, when he touched his hat, and said in a low 


voice— 

“Is your honour Mr, C——, the chief?” 

“Yes,” I , “I am the person.” 

“] wanted to speak ur honour.” 

by inal said I, “ now is your ; what do you want with 
me ?” 

“ Your honour won't let on ?” 

“ No, certainly not; what is it you have to roc Ail 

“ You know Norris, of the Ballyfallon station of 
police; he told me I was safe to tell your honour any thing, 
and that if any man could serve me, it was your honour.” 

“ Well, I know Constable Norris: is it any information you 
wish to give me ?” 

“ Yes, your honour, it is ; but I’m in a bit ofa hoult, and 'm 
a man of yery few words. Isn’t there a large reward for the 
taking of any of the murderers of Mr. Brooke, in summer 

? 


“ Yes, indeed, there was a large sum _ promised b Mand ma- 
gistrates and gentry of the county, but I cannot say much 
of it would be available in case of success.” 


“ Well, let that lie by, your honour, for a bit. Didn’t the 
Lord Lieutenant offer a hundred pounds for any one of the 
murderers ?” 

“ Yes, the Government did do so, but I apprehend the pe- 
riod of time to which such ona are usually limited 
must have expired, they seldom extend beyond six month. 

“ Well, all I have to aay, Your honour, is this; that if you get 
me the hundred pounds from the Government, and as much 
as you can—say fifty—from the county, I'll be able to tell you 
where you'll put your hand upon John yand I believe 
he’s the ipal man that murdered Mr. Brooke. 

“All I can say at present is this, that I will communicate 
with the Government upon the subject; if bg meet me on 
Thursday next, at this hour, I will be able to let you know. 

“That's all fair, your honour, but I darn’t meet you here 
again, ‘twould be as much as my life is worth if I was seen 
speaking to you now ; but I'll meet you after dark at the three 
roads of Modneenboy; that wouldn’t be too far for your ho- 
nour to come out by yo! S 

“ No, but you suuat recollect that I know nothing whatever 
of who, or what you are, not even your name, or where you 
live—you are co’ y willing to y one man—perhaps 
a friend, certainly an acquaintance, and you cannot be 
if I am cautious that you should not betray me.’ 

“ A murderer, your honour, a murderer; and if I can bring 
him to justice and serve myself at the same time, why not ?— 
why not? Mr. Brooke wee 8 very Gott, aem - and a 

our, and it was a cruel shame to murder him. 

fol Es ete nealy wish tbe of use end serve Jour 

ou use, - 
self, as you yoyen cos bate 3 di ection to my having 
a ountiien policeman with me—I myself that no- 
shall transpire through him.” 
tn iinere's but one policeman in county that I will aoe 
to have to say to. I to him already about it, 
and that is N ; ‘twas he to a en ei fittest 
man to speak to; and if you wish, I'll bring him to Moneen 


ross, 

“No,” said I, “I don’t see how tat would mend the matter 
one bit; I’ll bring Norris with myself, are you satisfied ? 

“t's all right; I may depend that you'll say nothing of this, 
except to him; my name you don’t know, and if you met me 


large | to-morrow at twelve o'clock in the day, you would not know 


our honour,” and he 


yea ever saw me before; good night, tation, and was out 


opped over a low wall into a young 
of sight in a moment. 
Januaty 6th.—I wrote a detailed statement of the circum- 


Secretary, , by return of post, a 
en at porihes tong we conditions of the 

adv. to were limited to a period of six 
months, which term having expired, the person proposing to 
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ive the information could not avail himself of its provisions.” 

f. authorized me, however, to offer him “a reward of fifty 

unds, provided that he gave me such information as would 
lead to the apprehension and conviction of John Ranahan.” 

January 9th.—Wrote to Constable Norris, of Ballyfallon 
station, to come in to me in plain clothes, and he was with me 
early in the evening. I had a —, conversation with him 
relative to the informer; he told me he knew him well; that 
he had offered to give him some information as to where John 
Ranahan could be found, but that he referred him to me as 
the proper person to speak to. He said he was certain that if 
John Ranahan was in the country at all, this man knew where 
he occasionally resorted ; and as he was willing to ask nothing 
until he was taken, he was quite sure he would set him. He 
told me his name was age that he was a servant-man to 
the Rev. Mr. ——, a priest, who lived in a very out-of-the-way 
place. He also stated that he himself knew John Ranahan; 
that he had been educated for a priest, and was considered an 
excellent scholar. Norris was himself a Roman Catholic, and 
told me that no effort or expense would be spared to get Ra- 
nahan safe out of the country, but that he was so well 
screened, that his friends did not apprehend any danger, 
were only waiting until spring, by which time they would 
have a good sum of money collected, and send him’ off. 
this he had from Cleary. 

Off we started, and an hour, or something less, brought us 
to the Jeg Nor had we long to wait, for as we Ty 
crooked bush—the only one within two miles of itself—we 
heard a cough; it was leary. 

r. Norris?” said he, standiug up, when he saw 
that we had oryeet 

orris; “and this is ‘ the Chief.’” 

I spoke, and Cleary recognised me at once. 

“Well, Cleary,” said I, “I have heard frgm the Govern- 
ment,” 

“You know my name, I see, since I saw you last; but I 
suppose it’s all right, Mr. Norris ?” 

“You may depend your life on it,” said Norris. 

“ Well, Cleary,” I continued, “I have had an answer from 
the Government; and they say that, as the time specified in 
the proclamation has expired, you could not become entitled 
to the hundred pounds; but I am authorized to offer you a 
sum of fift ES that John Ranahan be appre- 
hended and conyicted upon your information ; what do you 
say to that?” 

“A very few and short words,” replied Cleary. “TI have 
two objections to it: one is, that unless I get the hundred 
pounds out, whole and entire, from the Government, and fifty, 
at the very least, from the county of ——, I won't open my 
lips upon the subject, and you may look for John { 

he other is, that you must strike the word conviction teeto- 
tally out of the bargain; I'll not be bound by it at all; I'll 
have nothing whatever to say to the prosecution, or the con- 
viction ; I know nothing of the murder myself, I can give no 
evidence about it; 1 was forty miles from the place when it 
hap) I tell you I can have nothing to say as to whether 
he is convicted or not; you must work your own points on 
that head. My proposal is just this, and no more: I'll give 
you certain information where you will get John ‘ 
that is accused of the murder; I'll direct you to the spot where 
he will be upon a certain night. If he’s apprehended upon 
my information one he’ld never be taken on any other), I 9m 
to get one hundred pounds, whole and entire, from the Go- 
vernment, and fifty from the gentry, without any reference to 
the trial or conviction; and I further , before Mr. Nor- 
ris, here, that if I get him taken, the hundred pounds is to be 
paid me within ht days after he’s lodged in gaol, and the 
other fifty as soon as you can get it—them’s the two words I 
have to say.” 

“ For a man that had but a few short words to say, you got 
pad ar well,” said L “All I can now say is this, that I will 
write again to the Government, and state your proposal ; and 
if you meet me here at this hour on Tuesday next, you shall 
have an answer. With respect to the fifty pounds from the 
county fund, I will by no means bind myself, but I have no 
doubt that I shall be able to procure so much; I cannot name 
a time about it, but I will lose no time in applying for it.” 

I returned home, and by the following post wrote again to 
the Chief Secretary, giving a full statement of what had passed 
between myself and Cl ; I ventured to recommend that 
his terms should be — _ By a of ‘ . - 
ceived a reply, teeing the payment of one hun 
pounds, provided Ranahan should be apprehended and | 
in gaol upon his information, without reference to conviction. 

uesday, the 14th. Norris and I ——— to the place of 
meeting at the appointed hour, and Cleary was there also. 
Our interview was short. mp was delighted with our 
punctuality, as he wanted, he said, to be back at some parti- 
cular place within an incredibly short time, to prevent suspi- 
cion. I gave him my own guarantee in writing, as he had 
8 All was now right, and Cleary told me that I 
must not be in a hurry, as it was only when Ranahan would 
come to a certain place that he could know it; that he was in 
a oe h imself than I need be, and he'd posi- 
tively let me know it without a moment's loss of time—it 
might be within a week, and it might not be within a month, 
or even longer. We then parted...... 

It was upwards of two months since my last interview with 
Cleary, and I had for some time endeavoured to give the busi- 
ness no further consideration. On Sunday, M 12th, how- 
ever, | was on my way to church, and as I passed in at the 
gate, a slip of paper was thrust into my hand from behind, 
with “ Don’t go to pres. I want to speak to you—C,” writ- 
ten upon it in pencil. I turned, but could not be satisfied who 
the person was who had put it into my hand, so quickly had 
he mixed with those around him; but I instantly thought of 
Cleary, and the “ C” satisfied me upon the subject. I turned 
back and sauntered along the dead wall leading from the town. 
When I had made the turn in the direction of the bridge, I 

srceived Cleary slowly following me. The place was quiet. 
Tsto ped upon the bridge until he came up. 

“You haven't a minute to lose,” said he, putting another 
paper into my hand ; “there’s your instructions.” 

looked at the paper, and read the following :—* Go to the 
village of Shradoonock to-night, below the River, and you 
will get Lim in the house of Miles M‘Tiernan. It is not quite 
half-way up the village on the left-hand side. It is the third 
house from thé river after you cross the ford, and it is the only 
house in the village that has a newly plastered and white- 
washed window. ee eee oe oe t, 

‘ll never see him, as he is to cross the lake da t 
It = for America.” 

“This appears to be very w 
ewhere is the Red River, and where is the 
-oonack ?” 

= Wel, FR, Sie Be taeieoend along the of the 
mountain eect, having the jake upon your left, and 
you'll come to the Red River about eight miles. Make 
no mistake, for there are several small rivers at this 





ear CO down from the mountain, but you'll 


y no 
hen you come to the Red River, you'll see a 
footbri of very large stones, for the river's very smart be- 
times. ell, the village is not a hundred yards beyond the 
ford, just below the Tinker’s Leap. But what amI of; 
sure Sarjeant Deerum, of the Drumbola police, knows it well 
—take him with you—that saves a great deal of talk; bring 
Norris with you too, he knows Ranahan ; don’t let the men 
yy g- or bad. If that chap gets a start at all, 
even in b daylight, there isn’t a policeman in the six 
counties of Connaught would see the road he’d go, he thinks 


the 
hi to them. 


nothing of travelling nine or ten miles in an hour ; there’s not 
a wall or drain in country could stop him, and he swims 
like an otter. There’s always two fellows, when he’s in 


Droonock, that sits, hour about, the night through, upon the 
black fort above the village, to give him notice if = 4 hear 
any one comet but as this is the last night, they thin! oo 
are all safe. I know they’ll be ing a , and will be o! 
their keeping, but be very cautious. I'd advise you not to be 
there too soon—not before one o'clock at the soonest, or later 
than four; bring a strong party with you, for he swore that 
thirty police would not bring him out. When you get to the 
vil , go at once to the house, and make no delay when you 
m, but bring him away with you as fast as ever you can, 
fore it’s known that he’s taken—mind that; but I see two 
lads sloping down this wey, and I must be off. One word 
more: for the life of you, if you see me again, don’t speak to 
me, or let on in any way whatever that ever you seen me be- 
fore ; and tell Norris the same.” 

For a moment I stood, surprised at the volubility and pre- 
cision with which he had run through the above directions, 
and the sudden confidence with which he jumped over the 
same stone gap, as on a former occasion, and . There 
was an anxiety and earnestness about the man which forbade 
me to doubt that he was telling the truth, and that he per- 
sonally knew what he told me, and I looked upon the capture 
of Ranahan as certain. 

In due time I arrived at Drumbola, and found my men as- 
sembled, muffled up in their great coats, smoking, and silent. 
Although I had not known the name of the Red River, when 
cae mentioned it, I now knew the locality for which I was 
bound; and in such a night as this, as dark as pitch, with at 
least a score of mountain torrents between me and it, swelled 
by the heavy rain then falling, I almost doubted the possibi- 
lity of reaching it. But I had no alternative; and the hope 
that the wetness of the night might, in itself, prevent the sus- 
picion of our being on the search, in some degree reconciled 
me to the drenching. We could not possibly arrive at our 
destination under three hours; and while we are on the way, 
let me shortly describe the locality, and a scene which at that 
moment was = 

The bridle-road m Drumbola to Shradoonock, called 
Droonock for shortness, lay along the foot of a very high, and 
for the most 
of a few sloping fields between the base of the mountain and 
the road, to the right. To the left the country continued to 
slope downwards for about a quarter of a mile to the shores of 
one of the finest lakes in that part of Ireland. The beds or 
channels of numerous small mountain streams crossed the 
road at intervals, in the direction of the lake. These, in or- 
dinary weather, even in winter, were, with the assistance of a 
few large stones, passdble: in summer they were quite dry ; 
but at the moment of which I speak, were swelled into con- 
siderable torrents. Of these streams there were sixteen, be- 
sides the principal one, or Red River. This, as Cleary 
told me, was close to the v of Droonock. It was at all 
times supplied with a flow of water, and the holes above and 
below the ford leading into the village, were deep and danger- 
ous, whilst below it, at a distance of about two hundred —_ 
was a sudden waterfall of from fifteen to twenty feet. At the 
ford, to provide in some degree against the occasional increase 
of water a rough bridge had been constructed, of here and 
there a very large stone, with large flat flags placed across from 
one to the other. These stones were thus arranged for a dis 
tanee of about twenty yards across, The village lay to th 

ht, up from the ford, and was backed beyond by a port n 
of the mountain, to all appearance nearly perpendicular. Up 
the face of this, a narrow pathway wound along, as the more 
= slopes permitted, nearly three parts up. Had you fol- 

wed it so far, you would ha¥Ve supposed that it came toa 
sudden stop, directly over a precipice of nearly two hundred 
feet, a lange piece of projecting rock seeming to guard the pass, 
and forbid further progress. Two or three little sloping off- 
sets had, however, been squared with the point of a crow-bar 
or Lo to render the a round the rock more secure ; 
and it was now just ——_ or an active and daring spirit, 
or those who from infancy been practised in the mountain 
passes, to turn the corner with safety. Having made the turn, 
there was a sort of platform under another piece of projecting 
rock, about nine feet square, and from this platform a fissure 
in the mountain, of about six feet wide, led into a cave, or ra- 
ther a succession of caves, known yf to the hawk, the eagle, 
or the owl. At ‘the time of which | now however, it 
nee occupied by very different inhabitants, as I afterwards 

earned. 

One was a—but I need not describe him—it was Ranahan ; 
the other two were associates. They had met in that cave 
under any circumstances for the last time—they knew so much ; 
and as they sat upon some large pieces of rock far in from the 
mouth, one of them blew a half-lit turf, and lit a candle, not 
only to enable them to smoke, but, also, the better to ply the 
use of a bottle and glass in the —— for which, on this 
night at least, they were unanimous. The scene in this cave 
was subsequently described to me by Cleary, who was ah ex- 
ceedingly clever fellow ; and al h I do not pretend to be 


accurate as to every word, the follo conversation, accord- 

ing to him, p 
“Here, Tom,” said filling a glass, “drink this. 
orks,’ and it’s a smart 


You were not long ——— 
step. I'm sure you must be wet The sweat is pour- 
ing off your face as fast as the rain from your hat. You must 
have ran the whole way. "Tis no lie to call you a fast friend, 
this night at all events. Here, I say, drink this, ‘twill keep 
you from taking a chill.” 

. “What's the toast, Mr. Ranahan ?” said he, taking the glass. 

“Tl leave it to yourself, Tom; you'll make no mistake I'll 
warrant. ‘ Bad-luck to the Peelers,’ I suppose.” 

“No; by-and-by for that. But ‘ here’s a successful result to 
them that has been watching for you, John Ranahan, for the 
ones months;’” and he tossed it off without a curl on 

ip. 

“ Ay, Tom,” said the third, “three good men that no wea- 
ther ever kept from the black fort when Mr. wanted 
a night’s rest in Shradoonock.” 

“ All right, lads,” said Ranahan, filling another glass ; “ here 
is both your healths, and success to Tom’s toast. Indeed I 
don’t see what fear he need now have, for 1 may say I am clear 
Stes pene oak, ee T'll be aboard, and bid 
y- 


i 


mountain, with a short space | i 


had | take 





“ God t,” said Tom. “TI hope the rain and storm won't 

il us, but I fear no one can stir out in such a night; it’s be- 

1 to blow, and I doubt it will be impossible to cross the 
ough. 


“Help yourself, man, and talk less,” said Ranahan—“* help 
yourself, and give us a toast.” 

“ All in good time, sir,” replied Moran, filling a glass, and 
holding it to his lips. “Here, then, is to hell with the peelers, 
lock, stock, and barrel, the feather-bed spoddoughs, show me 
the man of them would face Shradoonock in that rain. Phlugh,” 
he added, putting out his tongue and making an extraordinary 
— that for them,’ and swallowed the contents of the 
glass. 
iG, Here, lads, we have another round,” said Ranahan, hold- 
ing the bottle between him and the light; “we may as well 
make a finish of it and go down to les’s.” He filled the 
glass and handed it to Tom, who it off without a word. 

“ Have you no toast but the one?” said Moran, helping him- 
self, and looking at Tom until the liquor ran over—* Here’s 
success and gratitude to the rain this night above all nights in 
the year, that saved us the oy of a watch, and the drench- 
ing of a wet seat upon the black fort. Except for Mr. Rana- 
han’s own sake, I'd say may the rain continue just that way 
oy is safe across the lake, and far on the road to Killy- 

Z8. 

“ You have left me a bumper for the last,” said Ranahan, 
“and I'll drain it, every drop. We are all safe, thanks to true’ 
good faith amongst ourselves; if we had anything like 
treachery to fear—eh, Tom (slapping him upon the back, for 
he was next him) the Saxon gold could not unlock the lips or 
corrupt the hearts of such men as yourself and Mick here. It 
is beginning to blow, and that is the worst thing I see about 
it, for the wind is right against us to the qoute beyond, two 
miles at least; there are but three of us, and that lug of a 
boat is very heavy, and the oars are short—I wish Culreavy 
was here, and we'd see to make off a second pair to help her 
through it; but I told him to stop beyond ead’ have a look out 
that none of Moran’s friends, the peelers, were on the 
watch—we can’t be too particular or cautious; however, I 
don’t think we have any thing to fear. We will go down now 
to the v , we have three or four hours to rest, and we'll 
want it. Thanks to the rain, we may all sleep sound, and 
Myles will call us up at four o'clock ; I hope the wind will not 
rise any higher.” 

“ Here’s success to our plans, Tom,” said Ranahan rising: 
“it is not your fault if they fail; but before we leave this, and 
hefheld the glass to his lips, may this be my poison, or choke 
me, if I ever let the peelers take me inside a gaol gate alive, so 
long as I have the use of my two hands; and if by any acci- 
dent or treachery they should come upon me suddenly or un- 
awares, and pin me, I swear, that the hemp never grew that 
shall take the place of this black silk handkerchief—never, 
a does not exist in the police force this moment the 
individual man, that ig arms-length from, I could not dis- 
tance in clear daylight ; and if it came to grips, there’s not one 
amongst them that I could not double up like,this old hat. 
Let the Government parade the whole force to-morrow morn- 
ing, and pick a man to meet me, I'll try him at any thing or 
every thing they like: [ll walk him, I'll run him, I'll jump 
him, I'll wrestle him, I'll box him, I'll swim him, I'll lift a 
weight or throw a stone or sledge with him—any or all of 
these I'll try their best man out of 8,000 at, and I'll stake my 
neck against their pardon, that I'll beat him in every thing— 
bah, they’re not the men to take John Ranahan; or, being 

n, John is not the man that could not foil them 
in the end. I say I'll try that with them to-morrow if they are 
fit, and give myself up—that’s the chat.” 

“To be sure you would, Mr. Ranahan,” said Moran, “and 
I'd back you in every thing.” 

“ They have a man named O’Shaughnesy somewhere in the 
county Roscommon, and I’m told nothing can beat him,” 
chimed in Tom. 

“I heard of him,” said Ranahan—“ Frank O’Shaughnesy, 
the Clipper, they call him. I never met him, but I believe he 
isa good man—perhaps their best.” 

“T saw him one he the fair of Elphin,” said Moran; 
“there is no doubt but he’s a prime man. saw him in the 
barrack-yard, and he took two of the tallest men there, and 
rested the stable fork upon their shoulders—he’s not to say & 
very tall man himself, and could only just touch it with his 
chin. Well, he drew back from them, no farther than as it 
might be the breadth of this cave, and pursuing to the toe ever 
he laid to it. There was 4 hundred people upon the barrack- 
wall saw it as well as myself.” 

“ No matter, boys,” exclaimed Ranahan, “there never was 
a man of the name fit to meet me at any thing; and I hope | 
may never die until I find myself alongside of Frank O’Shaugh- 
_, the Clipper, and if I don’t clip him, I’m not standing 

ere.” 

“ You'll hardly ever meet him, if he doesn’t follow you to 
America,” said Moran, “for I reckon you all as one as there 
this minute.” 

“ Come, lads, let us be going down,” said Ranahan, and the 
last drop in the bottle was drained. They then left the cave, 
and having turned the us corner—how, I know not, 
for Ranahan was alittle “overtaken in liquor’—they extin- 
guished the light, and descended towards the village.—7o 
concluded next week. 





TALISMANS AND AMULETS. 


Talismans have been made familiar to most English readers 
through the Arabian Nights. By the occult virtue of these 
mysterious charms, you may keep a Genie corked up for ages 
in a brass casket, or carry about with you in a ring, or 
bind him to your service in any enterprise on which you may 
think fit to embark. All Oriental races have a t notion of 
the power thus acquired, and the belief lasts to this day among 
the nations of Asia. But the superstition has prevailed in the 
West also, and itis hardly extinct among ourselves even at 
the present moment. Thecramp-bone which old women keep 
in their pockets as a preservative against muscular spasms— 
the horse-shoe which agriculturists nail over the doors of 
houses and barns, to nay 3 out the devil—the child’s caul which 
some sup) will save them from shipwreck—the coin with 
a hole in it which is thought to bring luck—these are all ver- 
sions of the ancient idea of talismans and amulets; and so are 

i i us Deis, crosses, &c., of 


faith, the belief has at length fallen (at least in Europe) to 3 
mere extravagance of the vulgar and ignorant; but at one 
time it was reckoned ag wn by most abstruse speculations of 
the learned ; and many have been written to expound 


the mystery to uninitiated minds. 
omg the definition given by the author 
called Talismans Justified, is the seal, 
character, or image, of a celestial sign, constellation, or 
engraved on a sympathetic stone, or on a metal corres- 
pondent to the star, in attime convenient for receiving the in 
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fluences of that star. Thus, the figure of a scorpion, made un- 
der the sign Scorpio, secures the possessor from the bite of that 
animal. The similitude of Venus, engraved on the first face 
of Libra, Pisces, or Taurus, imy joy, beauty, and strength 
of body, to the lucky owner. Honours and dignities may be 
easily won by him who carries about his person an image of 
Jupiter with the head of a ram, on silver, or on a white stone. 
To be successful in merchandise or in gambling (a very invi- 
dious linking together of two different pursuits), you must have 
a figure on silver of Mercury: perhaps, he was the 

of thieves. If you wish to be brave and victorious, en- 
grave the effigy of on the first face of Scorpio: highly re- 
commended to Volunteers. And to procure the favour of 
kings—which is certainly a difficult matter without some help | 
—you have nothing to do but to represent the sun in the like- 
ness of a king sitting on a throne, with a lion at his side; 
taking care to make the engraving on very fine gold on the 
first face of Leo. By these simple means, it is wonderful how 
much a man may do for himself, without ability, amos: 
or character, or any assistance from rich and powerful 
friends ! 

The origin of many of the traditions concerning amulets and 
talismans is to be found in the Cabala of the Jews. The 
Hebrew doctors affirm that Moses performed his miracles in 
Egypt by virtue of a talismanic power inherent in his rod, | 
which, they say, was made on the evening of the Sixth Day 
of the Creation, and on which was wonderfully engraved the 
most venerable name of the Deity, Tetragrammaton. The 
miracles were marked on this rod, together with God’s most 
holy name. According to some authorities, Moses found the 
wand in Jethros garden, while returning thanks for his de- 
liverance out of prison, into which he had been cast by his 
father-in-law. 

It is not very easy to distinguish between talismans and 
amulets; but the former seem to have more import- 
ant and awful virtues than the latter. ulets appear to have 
been always worn about the mn, for the sake of warding 
off some evil. The very word is derived, through the Latin, 
from the Arabic hamalet, something suspended, use these 
charms were hung on various parts of the body. The ancient 
Egyptians often wore them in the form of necklaces. The 
phylacteries of the Jews—slips of parchment on which passa- 
ges of the Law were written, and which they bound about the 
‘orehead or on the left arm—came in time to be regarded as a 
species of amulets, possessing a sovereign virtue against evil 
spirits ; though there can be no doubt that they were original- 
ly,worn merely as an ostentatious exhibition of piety. For a 
similar reason, subsequently degenerating into a rite, 
the Mahometans have at all times been fond of carrying about 
with them short sentences from the Koran, enclosed in small 
silver boxes; and the priests of Morocco sell these precious 
scraps to the negroes of Africa, who call them Fetishes. The 
early Christians fell so readily into the prevailing superstition, 
that the — was solemnly cond 1 by the Church ; 
and the clergy were interdicted, on pain of deprivation of holy 
orders, from making and selling charms. The Gnostics—who 
were, perhaps, the greatest pro! rs of mysticism ever known 
—found surpassing virtues in particular stones and gems; es- 
pecially in those which were called Abraxas, from having that 
word engraved onthem. The word is —- to be barbar- 

orming 








ously compounded of the Greek letters the number 
365, and to have signified the Supreme Deity, who was said by 
those heretics to preside over hundred and sixty-five 
other Deities, the spirits of as many worlds, corresponding te 
the number of days in the year. Many Abraxas stones are still 
to be found in the cabinets of the curious. Some appear to 
have come from pt, and to belong to the third century; 
others are suspected to have been made during the middle 
ages in Spain, where the doctrines of the Gnostics were car- 
ried by the Priscillianists; and the Alchemists are thought 
to have manufactured similar gems to aid them in their pur- 
suit of occult knowledge. These stones are not merely en- 
geret with the mysterious word Abraxas, but with the inef- | 
able name Jehovah, and with figures of Isis sitting on a lotos, 
Apis surrounded with stars, monstrous combinations of divers 
animals, and other figures. The characters are generally 
Greek, but sometimes Hebrew, Coptic, or Etrurian ; occasion- 
ally, also, they are of an utterly indescribable and mongrel 
kind, of which the sense cannot even be 

Similar to the Abraxas charm is that called Abracadabra. 
The word is said to be Persian, and to be the equivalent of 
Mithra, the Sun-god. According to the directi of 8 
Sammonicus, you are to write the letters several times over 
on a piece of paper, in such a manner as to form a triangle 
which may be read more than oneway. The paper must then 
be folded so as to conceal the writing; stitched into the shape 
of a cross with white thread ; worn in the bosom for nine days, 
suspended by a linen ribbon; and finally thrown in dead si- 
lence, before sunrise, into a stream that flows eastward. It 
must be flung backword over the shoulder; and you must on 
no account open and read it,“ or all the charm is fled.” If, 
however, you observe all the required conditions, you need 
never suffer long from a fever, or from a quartan or semi-ter- 
tian ague. The Abracadabra is a certain cure. 

The Romans were t wearers of talismans and amulets, 
which sometimes, as Pliny relates, took the form of little ves- 
sels cut out of amber. In the middle ages, the coins attributed 
to St. Helena, the mother of Constantine, were regarded with 
extreme veneration ; and only the other day—viz. in the year 
1858—a set of charms was advertised for sale, including some 
pieces of the Atlantic cable. 

The ancient Jews th t highly of charmed rings; and 
Jerusalem is described in the Bible as decking herself with the 
earrings of Baalim. Petronius Arbiter, in his pro’ ro- 
mance, speaks of one of his characters—an old libertine, 
named Trimalchio—wearing a ring of gold set with stars of 
steel, which the commentators seem to as a species of 
talisman, because the Samothracians rings of this sort 
with a view to their used as charms. Rings have at all 


being 

times and in all countries been looked -o~ ae a 
mystical character. A circle is the most simple of forms ; yet 
it is the symbol of Eternity. Perhaps it is on this account 
that rings have been held in peculiar solemnity. At any rate, 
there are more marvellous stories about my 4 than about any 
other article of personal adornment. The 
the Arabian story of the Aladdin, will at once occur to the 
reader's mind. Solomon, am: his other titles, was “ Lord 
of the magic ring.” Then we have the old Greek legend of 
Gyges; the rings of Excestus, the Phocensian tyrant, which 
by a peculiar noise advised him of the progress of his affairs ; 
the ring of Eleazar the Jew, which, as Josephus reports, dis- 

d several demoniacs in the presence of the Emperor 
Venema: the seven rings of Jarcha, an a pre- 
sented by him to Apollonius of Tyana, who, at age of a 
hundred, was Monge pv Aa eg 4 virtue to oui oe 
strength of thirty; a une-telling ring, mentioned - 
mianus hesetitiows, which was connie toreveal who should 
succeed the Em; Valens (as we now consult our Plan- 
chettes) ; and 3 commemorated by Petrarch, which was 








found in the mouth of a dead woman with whom Charlemagne | tombs of Achilles and Ajax, and so cae on wondering. 
was desperately in love. It was the quality of some of the | There were half-a-dozen young Eng en on board, carry- 
talismanic rings of the Arabians, not merely to preserve the | ing amongst them a Homer, a“ Childe Harold,” and other clas- 
wearers from poison, to cure diseases, and to drive away evil | sics. We had much debate as we passed point after point as 
spirits, but to make all whom the owners desired to affect in| to the possible localities, but I am not sure that we came to 
that way, passionately enamoured of them. With the early| any conclusions which are worth repeating. About noon, 
Egyptians, talismans were more frequently fashionable in the | after we had become familiar with island after island, well re- 
shape of gods, men, and animals, than in that of rings. Some-| membered as names from school and coll —_ but now 
times these figures were carved on plants, branches of trees, or | living realities, a faint peak was Gesoveellt in the far north- 
roots. Stones wrought into the shape of beetles were thought | west. What could it be? We applied to an officer, and found 
to be very effectual in procuring strength and courage; it was Athos. You may fancy what the atm ere was, Sir, 
cause, says lian, this animal has no female, and is an image | for Athos must have been at least 60 miles from us at the 
of the sun. Frogs, represented in the same way, were also | time. 
held in great repute; which gave Pliny occasion to remark| Night came on before any of us were tired of the Aigean. 
that, if we are to believe such traditions, “a parcel of frogs | Next morning at daybreak we were off the southern point of 
ought to be esteemed more significant in a commonwealth | (Lubma, with the coast of Attica in t over the bows. B 
than a body of laws.” An old historian relates that a philo-| breakfast time we were rounding Sunium, with the fair col- 
sopher put a stop to or e at Antioch, by a stone which had | umns of a temple crowning the height, the bay of Salamis be- 
engraved on ita h of Charon. Apollonius made use of | fore us, and “ Morea’s Hills” for a background ; and presently 
the fi of storks and serpents. Gregory of Tours relates | the cliffs on the Attic coast gaye way tolow ground; and one 
that the city of Paris was for some ages preserved from fire | of our company, who had been in these parts before, startled 
and other calamities by a serpent and a mouse of brass; but | us with “ There isthe Acropolis!” “Where?” Opera glasses 
that a little before the conflagration of the year 588 these talis- | were handed about, and looks cast over the plain, till we 
mans were unfortunately dug up from under the arch of a| were aware of a little rocky hill rising up some three miles 
bridge. In like manner, Virgilius the Enchanter, according to | from the shore, and a town Tying round the foot of it. The 
the old story books, preserved Rome from rebellion, by statues 
ot armed knights, and Naples from flies and leeches by figures 
of those creatures in brass and gold; and thus was Constanti- 
nople protected from storks by a magical effigy of that bird, 
from plague by the image of a knight, and from snakes by a 
brazen serpent. When Mahomet II. took the capital of the 
Eastern empire, say some gossiping historians, he broke the 
teeth of this metal serpent: whereupon, a prodigious num- 
ber of snakes made their appearance in the city; but, 
luckily for the people, they al! had their teeth broken, Tike the 
figure of the guardian serpent which the Turk had so fool- 
ishly misused. 

ot in itself a talisman, yet acquiring something of a talis- 
manic character, was that wedding-ring which a certain young 
nobleman of Rome, newly married, placed one day on the out- 
stretched finger of a brazen statue of Venus, while he was 
playing at ball in his len, together with his friends. The 
_— related by William of Malmesbury in his Chronicle of 
the Kings of England (book ii. ch. xiii.) ; and the incidents are 
briefly as follows-—The young nobleman, having completed 
his game, went to the statue to resume his ring, but found the 
finger clenched fast in the palm of the hand. His efforts to 
remove the ring or to unbend the finger were fruitless; and 
for a while he gave up the attem ut, going again in the , we 
dead of night, he was astonished to see the finger once more | of the Parthenon, and confessed that the rock on which it 
extended, and the ring gone. In utter dismay, he retired to | stood was for its size a remarkable one, and in a commanding 
bed, where he was conscious of somet dense and cloud- | position. 
like lying beside him; and at the same time heard a voice,| You see no’ of the Piraeus till you round this hill and 
saying, “I am Venus, whom you wedded to-day—on whose | open the mouth of the harbour, narrowed to this day by the 
tinger you put the ring: I have it, and will not restore it.” |old Athenian moles, so that there is scarcely room for two 
This continued night after night for a long while ; and the | large vessels to pass in it. It is a lively little harbour enough, 
young nobleman was then advised by the bride’s nts to| Three men-of-war, English, French, and Greek, were = 4 
follow the directions of one Palumbus, a priest and sorcerer. | there when we entered, and an Austrian Lloyd steamer and a 
This person gave the bridegroom a letter, and told him to go | dozen or two merchantmen. We were surrounded by dozens 
at night into the high road where it divided into four several | of boats, the boatmen dressed in the white cotton petticoats 
ways, and to stand there in dumb expectation. A procession | and long red fezes, not mere scull-caps like those of the Turks 
of diverse people of both sexes, some on horseback, and some | —® picturesque dress gh, but not to be named for conve- 
not, would pass by; but with these he was not to exchange a | nience or beauty with that ot the rus boatmen. 
word, even if they should address him. Then would follow Most of our party started at once for Athens, but I and a 
the chief of that company, riding in a chariot adorned with | companion, resolved on enjo: the Mediterranean as long as 
emeralds and ls; to whom letter was to be delivered | we could, crossed the hill, and descended to the Munychia for 
in profound silence. The young nobleman went to the spot|a bath, which we achieved in the saltest and most buoyant 
at the ibed time, and the procession moved past, exactly water I have ever been in. The rocks (volcanic, apparently), 
as been foretold. At last came the chief, who, looking | on which we dressed and were , were all covered 
sternly on the intruder, demanded the occasion of his visit. had been a tremen- 
He, stretehing out his hand in dead silence, gave the necro- | dous frost the night before. After our bath we strolled — 
mancer’s letter to the demon, who read it through, and, lifting | the little port town, hugely amused with the Greek sa 
his eyes to heaven, solemnly asked how long the crimes of the | tions over the shop doors, and with the lively, somewhat rowdy 
priest Palumbus were to be permitted to endure! The devil | look and ways of the place; and, the solicitations of 
then sent one of his attendants to take the ring by force from | many of the dustiest kind of cab drivers, who were hanging 
Venus, who parted from it with grest reluctance. Thus were | about with their vehicles on the look eut for a fare to Athens, 
matters set right, as far as the young nobleman was concerned ; | struck across the low marsh land, where the Ilissus must run 
but Palumbus, on hearing what the demon had said about | when he can find any water to bring down from the hills, and 
him, concluded that his time was come. Accordingly, he | were soon in amongst the olive groves. Here we were de- 
made atonement by cutting off all his limbs, having previously | livered from the dust at any rate, and in a few minutes met a 
confessed incredible iniquities in the p ce of the Pope and 


the Roman people. 
The shales talisman on record is “The Hand of Glory,” 
or dead man’s candle, at one time thought to be used by bur- 


lars. The hand must be that of a murderer hung in chains. 
























































buildings of the town gleamed white enough in the sun, but 
the ruins on the Acropolis we could scarcely make out. They 
were of a deep yellow, not easily distinguishable on this side, 
and at this distance from the rock below. The first sensation 
was one of disappointment—we were all candid enough to ad- 
mit it. We had seen barren coasts enough, but none so bare 
as this of Attica. Hymettus lay on the right, and Pentelicus 
further away on the north, behind Athens and the Acropolis ; 
and from their feet right down to the Piraeus, no tree or shrub 
or sign of cultivation was visible, except a strip of sombre 
green, a mile or so broad, which ran along the middle of the 
plain marking the course of the Hyssus. In the early spring 
and summer they do get crops off portions of the plain, but by 
the end of September it is as dry, dusty, and bare as the road 
to Epsom Downs on a Derby day. 

The little arid amphitheatre, not larger than a moderate- 
sized English county, with its cay and Acropolis, looked so 
insignificant, and but for the t sunshine would have been 
so , that to keep from turning away and not taking a 
second look at it, one was obliged to keep mentally re ng, 
“It is Attica, after all!” Matters ae a little as we got 
nearer, and before the Acropolis was hidden from our view by 
the steep hill crowned with windmills which rises up between 
the Piraeus and Munychia, we could clearly make out the shape 








and went on our way migh! e had made up 
our minds to be disappointed with the place, and so were not 


sorry to be out of sight of it, and the pris wee 
It must be the right hand,—that is to say, the hand that has|new tous. Some of the old trees were very striking. ey 
done the deed. After blanching it in the sun, with man 


y | were quite hollow, but bearing crops of fruit still quite merrily 
mystical ceremonies, the candle is to be placed within the | as if it were all right, and what was left of the trunk was all 
white and marrowless This candle is to be composed | divided into grisly oid fret-work, as if each root had just run 
mainly of the fat of a murderer scooped from under a wayside and 

gibbet; and the wick is to be made from the dead criminal’s 
hair. According to the old tradition, the light of this awful | could 
candle has such an effect on those who see it that they are| Vines grow under the oe currant and gooseberry 
unable to move or cry out; so that he who holds it may ran-| bushes under the fruit trees in our market gardens. They 
sack the room at his leisure, and set all resistance at ce. | were loaded with fine grapes, and the vintage was going lazily 
What the Robert Boyle would have said to such a super- too scattered 
stition as this, it would be us to guess; but he had a 
belief in a somewhat similar charm. He relates that he found 


the moss of a -~ man’s —_— meen = «ape tage degeec a aye so and gh os 
in stopping a bleeding at nose W nothing else wo' e Acropolis ; and now e 
ii _! fo the front of it, and could catch the outline of the Parthenon 


abate. But for this, there might be a chemical reason. Boyle, 
however, gives one of a more ical kind, 

mysticism. The human body being exceedingly the 
effluvia —— amulet may, he argues, in time ape yer! ‘aa a i ea = mee 
into the habit, owing to an t between pores o' w. came 

the skin “nae ioe of the ] sacra, we could stand it no longer. The ruins become so 
authors have written to the same effect ; but the opinion has 

long been reckoned among exploded fallacies. 


the sky, it began to occur to us that we had been some- 
what too hasty. 





VACATION RAMBLE; ATHENS. 


We left le for the Piraeus in a French packet. 
The sun set behind just before we started, and at the 
same moment a priest came out into the little balcony which | i 
wap ee ee See ne a ee See 
and called the faii > are. The poor faithful! sum- 


moned there still at sunrise sunset to turn towards Mecca, | notel looked, there are a few shrubs and ons hea wpe 
and fall down before Him who gave that great city, and the| pears, which seem to be popular with the A and are 
fair European countries behind it, to their fathers :—they must | the most misshapen hot- affairs which I have yet met 
ray and work hard too if they mean to stay there much longer. gh fe ony gene orld. shade, shade—one longs for 
We steamed slowly out from the Golden Horn, round Seraglio it, and there is none; we Shey and heat are almost too 
Point, and into night on the Sea of Marmora. I was up early | much, even at the of October—in summer it must 
the next morning, and saw the sun rise over the islands just as| be unendurable. If A! would only take one leat 
we were entering the Dardanelles. We stopped between Les- Co 08 Nat ot ots OS EE Oe Oe ene os 
bos and Abydos to take in cargo, time enough to charter one | houses as the Turks of the Bosphorus do! But the 
of the fruit boats and off for a good swim in that roman- aes aoe Maly 6 ass 66 6 Seton eee anton 
tic water. By ten o’ we were opening the A®gean Sea,| no tolerable public buildings except one church, the modern 
with the Troad close under our larboard bow and Tenedos in | town is a very remarkable one, when one comes to remember 
front of us. We saw the mounds on the shore, known as the| that thirty years ago there were only ten or twelve hovels 
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here. But you may suppose that one puaaety looks at or 
t 


thinks of the modern town; but pushing s through it 
makes for the Acropolis. A fine nk ian rene 
round the back of the hill, and so up with a long sweep to the 
bottom of the western face, the one which we seen from 


the olive groves. You can to pass the stadium and 
the columns of Jupiter on your left, as you ascend, without 
diverging, but even to reach the Parthenon you cannot go by 
the theatre of Dionysus, ying on your right against the north- 
ern face of the Acropolis, without stopping. They are exca- 
vating and clearing away the rubbish every day from new 
lines of seats; you can trace tier above tier now, right up the 
face of the hill, till you get to a precipitous cliff; and down 
below, in the dress circle, the marble seats are almost as fresh 
as the day they were made; and most comfortable stalls they 
are, though uncushioned, with the rank of their old occupants 
still fresh on them. You could take your choice and sit in 
the stall of a strategos or ‘iereus as you fancied. Below was 
the actual stage on which the tragedies of Sophocles and 
éschylus were played to audiences who understood even the 
——e chorus ; and, for a background, Hymettus across the 
plain, and the sea and islands! 

We passed yet another theatre as we went up the hill, but 
nothing could turn us from the Parthenon, and certainly it very 
far exceeded anything I had ever dreamt of. Every one is 
familiar with the shape and position and colour of the ruins 
from photographs and paintings. We look at them and ad- 
mire, and suppose they bpd there, or at any rate scarcely give 
& thought to how they did get there. But I'll defy any man to 
walk up the Propylea and about the Parthenon without be- 
ing struck with wonder at the simple question, how it all got 
there. Can the stories we have all been taught be true? 
caawing Seamiy altogether out of the question, here you are in 
the midst of the wreck of one of the largest buildings you ever 
were in. You see that it was built of blocks of white marble; 
that the columns are formed of these blocks, each some four 
feet high, and so beautifully fitted together that at the distance 
of two thousand years you very often cannot find the joints, 
except where the marble is chipped. You see that the whole 
of this building was originally surrounded by most elaborate 
sculpture; you see that the whole side of the hill up which 

ou nee the great temple was converted into a magni- 

cent broad staircase of white marble—in short, you see pro- 
bably the greatest architectural feat that has ever been done in 
the world, and are told that it was done by a small tribe—not 
more numerous than the population of a big English town— 
who lived in that little barren corner of earth which you can 
overlook from end to end from your standing place, in the 
life-time of one generation ; that Pericles thought the idea out, 
and the Athenians quarried the marble, carried it up there, 
carved it, and built it up, in his lifetime. Well, it is hard to 
believe ; but when one has sat down on one of the great blocks, 
and looked over Salamis and gina, and the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth, and then down at the groves of the Academy and the 
Pnyx and the Areopagus, and remembered that at this very time 
the py and methods of thought, c* that same small tribe 
are still living, and moulding the minc¢s of all the most civi- 
lized and powerful nations of the earth, the physical wonder, 
as usual, dwarfs and gives way before the spiritual. We saw 
the sunset, of course, trom the Parthenon, and then descended 
to the Areopagus, and stood on, or at any rate within a few 
feet of, the place where the glorious old Hebrew of the He- 
brews stood, and looking up at those marvellous temples made 
by man, spoke a wayyy in the ears of the crowd, whose 
only pleasure was to or tell some new thing. It is the 
only place where I have ever come in my journeyings right 
across the Scripture narrative, and certainly the story shines 
out with new light after one has stood on the very rock, 
—_= felt how the scene before Paul's eyes must have moved 


We got to our inn after dark, and after dining went to a 
Greek play. Theatre and acting both decidedly second-rate, 
ghe audience consisting chiefly of officers—smart-looking 
young fellows enough. There were two murders in the first 
act, but I regret to say that we could none of us make out the 
story of the play. There were half-a-dozen young men, all 
with good brains, none of whom had left our Universities 
more than two years, at which the Greek language is all but 
the most ent study, and yet they might as well have 
been Arabic. As for myself—unlackily my ear is so 
bad that I can never catch words which are not iliar to 
me—on this occasion, indeed, I could almost have sworn the 
actors were using French words. But it really is a pity that 
we can't take to the modern Greek pronunciation in land. 
One goes into Athens, and can read all the notices and signs, 
and even spell through a column of new r with a little 
trouble, and yet, though one would give one’s ears to be able 
to talk, cannot understand a word, or make oneself under- 
stood. We managed, however, to get a clear enough notion 
that something serious was going to sg on and from several 

rsons, French, Italian, and Greek ned positively that 

ince Alfred was to be King of Greece shortly, which re- 
markable proposition has since spread widely over the world. 
We sailed trom Athens after a two days’ stay in an Austrian 
Lioyd boat. The sailors were all Italians, and there were cer- 
tainly not much more than half the number which we found 
on the French boat from Constantinople. And yet the Aus- 
trian Lloyd Company has not lost a boat since it was a com- 
y, and the ies Imperiales have done nothing but 
jose theirs. Happily, the French are not natural sailors, or 
there — be no peace on sea or land. —Vacuvus Viator. 
Oct. 1862. A 





IVANHOE ARITHMETICALLY TESTED. 


Dr. Colenso has been employing the soneemette leisure of 
a colonial bishopric in the application of arithmetical criticism 
to the Pentateuch. It that we have employed some 
of the leisure of the long vacation in the application of a simi- 
lar test to some of Scott's noyels, of which a cheap re-issue is 
now publishing. If we might venture to draw such a parallel, 
we should say that our admiration for these novels, like 
Bishop Colenso’s reverence for the Bible, is quite unaffected 
‘dy the author's apparent disregard of such considerations as 
numbers, weight, space, and time. Although critics cannot 
help reading even “ Ivanhoe” critically, and although the plea- 
sure of critical reading falls immeasurably short of the pleasure 
of that first boyish easing, or rather devouring of the book, 
which in maturer years it is impossible to taste , yet 
would we rather read “ Ivanhoe” for the hundredth time than 
an average modern novel once. In proof that the preference 
here avowed is not ours only, we may mention, as the result 
of inquiries at a place of resort for a good many idle people 
during the autumn, that for one volume of fiction by any 
other author at the same price, the booksellers sold three by 
Scott. It is true that we cannot now recall the feverish sus- 
pense between and fear with which once we seemed to 
watch the on Torquilstone, or to measure the sun’s 
course in heayen on the day of the trial by battle at Temple- 


stowe. To return once more to the parallel with which we 
| started, we had read “Ivanhoe” many times with childish 
| faith and wonder before we read it with a table of weights and 
measures by our side. We wonder still, as we wondered in 
boyhood, at the exploits which Scott's heroes perform on 
horseback ; but our wonder, in maturer years, is largely min- 
gied with incredulity. 

It happens that the beautiful opening scene of “ Ivanhoe” is 
laid in the country watered by the river Don, between the 
towns of Sheffield and Doncaster. That is a country of which 
the people know what a horse can do, and it =“ be 
inte g to ask them w! think of the feats of horse- 
manship of which their own neighbourhood is the fabled thea- 
tre? It is to be feared that it would have to be confessed that, 
in spite of all the encouragement which gentlemen of means 
as ample as their waists give to horse-breeding, such weight- 
carriers as those which Scott i ned cannot be bred in mo- 
dern Yorkshire. All of us, no doubt, remember that awful 
scene where Rebecca is seated near the death-pile, and Bois- 
Guilbert crosses the lists to speak to her. It seems almost 
sacrilege to criticize what has been read by so many millions 
of people with thrilling interest; but there is a prosaic view 
even of this splendid effort of romantic fancy. The Templar 
whispers to Rebecca—“ Mount thee behind me on my gal t 
steed—on Zamor, the gallant horse that never failed his rider. 
I won him in single fight from the Soldan of ‘Trebizond. 
Mount, I say, behind me! In one short hour is pursuit and 
inquiry far behind.” It might be hypercritical to object to 
the Templar’s mentioning, at such an urgent moment, how he 
became Zamor ; for there are people at this day, 
as near to York as he was then, who would pause on an er- 
rand of life and death to tell anybody who would listen how 
their horses were bred, or what they gave for them, especially 
if they considered that they had the best of the bargain. But 
Bois- bert’s proposal, besides being abhorrent to the nature 
of Rebecca, was impracticable. It is to be remembered that 
Rebecca was a full-grown woman, of whom, without asserting 
positively that she ‘was tall, we may venture to say that we 
have a notion that she was not short. No poet or novelist 
that we remember has ever entered upon the question how 
much a heroine ought to weigh. But we do not think that a 
lady of sufficiently imposing could be under eight or 
nine stone. Of course the Templar, at the time of making his 
a. was clothed in armour, and carried weapons; and 

is horse, too, was cumbered with trappings for defence or 

ornament ; so that he would ride—to say the least—as heavy 

as a modern Life Guardsman. If, however, an escape had 

been made, and 1 poten attempted, the pursuers would have 

vo Mara and accoutred in the same way as the flying 
t. 

hus far the race would have been—to use sporting lan- 


fie Templar and his arms and armour, would have had to car- 
ry, by way of penalty, Rebecca. Neither the “ exquisite sym- 
metry” nor the cruel wrongs of the Jewess could have pre- 
vented her eight or nine stone of weight being felt by the gal- 
lant steed Zamor at every stride. e are certainly given to 
understand that Zamor was something very superior in horse- 
flesh, and so he may have been. Let us suppose, also, that the 
horses of thetother knights and followers of the age | of 
Templestowe were animals of no extmordinary quality. Still 
such handicapping as this—which would lay burden of eight 
or nine stone of extra weight upon the best horse in the field 
—would considerably astonish Yorkshiremen if it were now 
to be tried at Doncaster. A further observation is, that the 
races at Doncaster are run on the smoothest turf, but the race 
between the Templar and his pursuers was to have been run 
over any sort of ground that came in the way. We ought, per- 
haps, to apo for dwelling thus upon the disagreeable fact 
that young and beautiful and elegant ladies are not ‘mpondera- 
ble. To do so is a good deal like pointing out, to aman who is 
desperately in love, that the object of his ee passion 
has an appetite, as well as other wants, which he will need a 

ar income to supply. If lovers disregard the laws of na- 
ture, they are likely to suffer inconvenience; and if novelists 
forget the same laws, they are apt to fall into absurd blunders, 
Scott was perticularly fond of this device of making a knight 
take a lady behind him on horseback, and gallop off with her, 
leaving all pursuers hopelessly in the rear. The favourite bal- 
lad of “ Lochinvar” turns upon this very incident, which we 
have taken the liberty of showing to be extravagantly improb- 
able. It is to be observed that Scott does not even condescend 
to smooth the path along which his horse is to gallop at such 
an amazing pace. On the contrary, he is pertionler te mention 
that Lochinvar rides off “over bank, bush, and scaur,” so as 
to involve the necessity for some clever jumping, as well as 
fot @ Pate tame of upeed. Instead of saying, as hinvar does, 
“They ‘ll have fleet steeds that follow,” we should rather say, 
_ would have a very poor lot of horses if they did not catch 

1, 

Even when there was no lady in the case, Scott’s heroes 
managed to get out of their horses an amount of work which, 
in these degenerate times, would be utterly impossible. His 
notion a) to have been that a man, heavily armed, 
could gallop a horse for a whole day, taking any leaps that 
came in his way, and over ee where there was not even 
an apology for a road, and could fight any enemy that turned 
up, either in the course of the day’s ride, or at the end of it. 
Ivanhoe throws himself — his horse—as in novels people 
always do—and gall as hard as he can tear to Temple- 
stowe. It was not, of course, necessary or convenient that the 
novelist should tell us how far Ivanhoe had to ride. King 
Richard, a much heavier man, starts a moment after Ivanhoe, 
stops a little on the road, and arrives half an hour or so after 
him. We are, indeed, told that Ivanhoe and his horse were 
too tired to kill the Templar, who has to be , on 


conscience. Scott did just avoid the extreme absurdity of 
making Ivanhoe’s horse run a successful course in the lists after 
many hours’ hard. under the weight of an armed 
knight. But, as we are in a matter-of-fact vein, we will ven- 
ture to ask what was the use of Ivanhoe riding so long and 
hard if he knew, as he must, that his horse would be run off 
his legs by the time he reached the scene of action? Scott's 
mata behave rey = as _ ee auth guinea English ca- 

ry were apt to ve, ite 's re , in 
the Peninsula They gallop their horses until they are blown, 
and are then liable to be at the mercy of any enemy who may 
assail them before they ean recover. There is undoubtedly 
something to the — imagination in this neck- 
or-nothing style of for which Scott’s heroes are always 
read. It is only when jreaders become men and critics that 
jw Mer age themselves of applying the laws of nature to the 

dents of romance. We have ventured to remark on “ Ivan- 
hoe,” some in the same spirit in which Major Bellenden, 
in “Old M ty,” remarks upon the Grand He takes 
exception to the contained in that and works, 
about heroes who with their single arm inflict rout and slaugh- 
ter upon entire armies. He says that within his military 





even weights; but the Templar’s horse, besides | cl 


failure of the antagonistic champion, by the force of his own | Erskine 





perience, which had been considerable, Corporal Raddlebanes 
was the only example of one man being able to fight three. 
We would cadestene that, if modern Yorkshire could be ques- 
tioned as to the feats of horsemanship su to have 
anciently done upon her soil, she would pronounce them to be 
merely visionary. 

No longer mail-clad warriors ride 

Along the wild and willowed shore 
of Teviot or any other British river; and we may add that 
they never did ride at the pace, and for the length of time, 
which Scott imagines. It may, indeed, be urged that the 
Templar’s horse was a foreign miracle, a prize won from the 
Soldan of Trebizond; and there are still people ready to be- 
lieve any story which may be told them of the speed, strength, 
and endurance of horses, provided only the story comes out of 
the East. The application of accurate measurements of time 
and space in testing the qualities of horses is, we believe, mo- 
dern, even in England. Probably, if the same method were 
— to be applied to an Eastern “ drinker of the wind,” 
the innovator would be treated very much as Bishop Colenso 
is likely to be treated in some quarters for calculating the area 
of the camp of the chosen — But it is not only horses of 
Eastern origin to which Scott ascribes powers which are ex- 
tinct in these degenerate days. The “dapple-gray steed” of 
William of Deloraine appears to have been able to gallop for 
a whole night, across country, under the weight of his heavily- 
armed rider. We can only say, that if such a horse is now 
bred upon the banks of Teviot, there are gentlemen in the 
South, fond of riding and inclined to corpulence, who just now, 
at the beginning of the hunting-season, would be glad to hear 
of the chance of such a bargain. 





A REMARKABLE COURT OF EQUITY, 
At the Alloa Collieries, Clackmannanshire. 

Previous to the year 1775, all miners in Scotland were in 
law denominated adscripti gleba—that is, serfs or slaves— 
oF were attached to the property where they were born, 
and could not be removed, nor change their employment. If 
the property on which they were born was sold, they, with 
their wives and children, were sold with it. This slavery 
existed until the year 1775, or eighty-seven years ago, when 
by act of parliament it was most properly abolished. 

While under this state of slavery, the miners were in a most 

ed state in society. They were very much looked down 
upon; their modes, manners, and accent marked them out as 
a race different from the common labourer: but since their 
cmon these uliaries have vanished; the marked 
line of distinction is no longer to be traced; they have 
risen in the scale of society, and form now a respectable 


ass. 

After the miners obtained their fieedom by act of parlia- 
ment, as before mentioned, they were at liberty to go where 
they chose, which gave them a habit of going from one work 
to another. To obviate this, their employers engaged them 
and their families for a period extending from seven to four- 
teen years, for which they received bounty-money proportion- 
al to the years of the engagement. This system did not an- 
swer, for they were constantly running off, and this was followed 
by warrants for their apprehension and imprisonment. At 
last all engagements whatever were put an end to, and from 
that time to the present, they have settled quietly at their 
work. This is one of the many instances which shows how 
repugnant the human mind is to all manner of enslavement or 

ressive restraint. 

"The Alloa Colliery Bailie Court, or Court of Equity, is a 
most singular and useful institution, and it is questionable if 
anything like it is in existence in Great Britain. About one 
h years ago, Lord Thomas Erskine was proprietor of 
the Mar estates and the collieries of Alloa, At that period, 
the miners were serfs or slaves, as before mentioned, and were 
ignorant, rude, and lawless; they were degraded, and very 
low in the scale of society. Quarrels were common amongst 
them, and then the law of nature was resorted to; blows 
were freely given, often to the effusion of blood ; and as there 
were but few surnames amongst them, they had a clannish 
feeling, and extensive broils were the consequence. The hand 
of the strong bore down and oppressed the weak, who were 
obliged to apply to the bailie of the barony of Alloa for re- 
dress, who ample powers, by the commission which he 
held, to punish offenders by fine or imprisonment. But these 
quarrels were so frequent, and the bailie having to proceed in 
a legal and manner by examining witnesses, and 
taking down in writing their depositions, there was no end to 
his , and the miners in attending day after day at the 
bailie-court lost much of their work. It occurred to Lord 
Thomas Erskine, who was very benevolent, and the best of 
masters, to introduce an untried and novel plan, which would 
supersede the necessity of resorting to the court of the bailie 
of the barony of Alloa, so far as cones his miners, by insti- 
tuting the Alloa Colliery Bailie Court, or Court of Equity, 
= still exists, at the present time, in vigour and use- 
ulness. 

Lord Erskine selected five of the most intelligent and de- 
cent of the miners, and nominated them bailies; one of the 
five he made president of the court; a workman who could 
write was appointed clerk ; and a miner in the decline of life 
was appointed officer of the court, whose duty was to attend 
on the bailies, and deliver verbal summonses of a ce 
to those who had complaints made against them, The juris- 
diction of this court was exclusively confined to the miners, 
and to the settlement of all quarrels amongst them. The 
chief offence was in giving their neighbours bad names, in the 
ebullition of their wrath, which in general led to blows. The 
members of court had no written appointment under Lord 

ine’s hand to constitute them legally bailies; they were 
common miners, and of the same e as those who were 
brought before them, so that the workmen are really judged 


by their . 

In pa ing of this singular and simple arrangement 
of a court of equity, which ne So hold over rs, 
one would have concluded that a y of individuals so rude 
in their modes and manners would not have submitted to the 
authority of the court; but it is a fact that in no instance has 
_ = roy the case, and the — on at ne ao 

lay Ww epeatent seamen an ciency. e miners 
are paid their wages at td ak fortnight, and the court 
is held on the Monday following, as on that day the men do 
not work in the mines. The bailies are respectably dressed, 
and no one is allowedto come into their presence in their 
ae duds—that is, dressed in their pit-clothes. 
he president of the court is always chosen by the T 
of the Wayne, ond paves ten ono fer three years ; by bs 
continue longer, manager chooses to reappoint him. The 
four assistant-bailies are elected in the following manner: The 
two oldest miners who are w in the mines give the ma- 
nager of the works a list with the names of twelve of the 
workmen of bailie. 


whom they consider qualified for the office 
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From this list the manager makes his selection. The method | te and cruel to their prisoners. The principle of local attach- 
of conducting the business of the court is as follows: If any | ment was strong in thems, and they aif not give up their plea- 
man or woman gives offence to another, the pees complain- | sant hunting-grounds without a struggle. early history 
ing informs any one of the bailies of it, and then he is author- of the country is a record of war and strife between the two 
ised to tell the officer to summon the offender to the court,and races: the white man always pressing on and the Indian 
and the parties may bring forward witnesses to prove or dis- | slowly retreating, and each hating the other with fierce and 
prove the allegation. Upon their in court before | exterminating hatred. The love of independence has al- 
the bailies, the pursuer states his com t. The clerk writes | ways been a leading trait of the Indian race, collectively and 
in the court-book thus: A B against C D, for striking him | individually. If an Indian man or boy were made a slave, he 
with his hands on such a day. dent of the court then | pined away, died of a broken heart, or committed suicide. No 
asks C D if this is true. If he that he did so, the | tribe would ever put itself under the protection of the whites 
clerk writes C D confesses that he did so; if he denies it, A B till its spirit was utterly broken. ; 
is called to bring forward his witnesses—generally only two. | In 1620 the first cargo of African slaves was introduced 
They are separately asked if they saw C D strike A B; if they j into this country at Jamestown, in Virginia, and never was 
did, it is stated shortly and generallyinone line. In this man-| there a ship freighted with a cargo of such momentous con- 
ner they will discuss a number of cases at one sitting. sequence to humanity. From that time there were three 
As soon as the libels are gone through, the court is cleared, | races on the continent, moving side by side, but with this dif- 
and the bailies, on consi the cases, enact the fines, which ference ; that the white race and the black race were always 
are recorded in the court-book. The parties are then called | increasing, and the red race were always decreasing. How 
in, and the decisions are read. In general, there is no mur- | the white race have increased, how the red race are and have 
muring, for they know that one point of the court-dis-| been disappearing like snow wreaths in thaw, is well known ; 
cipline is, that there is no appeal. The decree, like that of the | but how the black race have increased and multiplied is not 
edes and Persians, is unchangeable ; and every dispute is thus so generally noted. It is admitted by the most careful in- 
put to rest. quirers that the whole number of native Africans ever brought 
If at the court @ person appears upon a charge, and if he into this country does not exceed four hundred thousand ; 
has a relation a bailie, the latter, in this case, gives his place | while the number of n and mulattoes, bond and free, 
to any judicious workman at hand, so as to put aside any idea | within the limits of the United Sates, at this day exceeds four 
“a refer 2 ‘summons is given, the parties make an ment ond 0 hell eiiians: Get inte ang, panty mp ay > ren 
» atl , agreement, | teen native persons of the African race for every native P 
they jointly pay a certain sum into their Friendly Society. | can originally introduced here. ion 
The regulations as to the amount of fines for sundry . Now we beg that we may not be reported as advocating 
is from three and four pence to aguinea. This Court of Equity | either slavery or the slave trade, when we say that this re- 
more than realised the views and objects which Lord Erskine | markable increase of the negro race is inconsistent with the 
contemplated, and its influence has ly tended to im- | statement that they have been treated with systematic cruelty. 
prove the miners in their’ conduct. most striking and re- | There is no exception to the laws of nature in regard to popu- 
markable feature is the willingness with which they submit to | lation. No race increases as the African race has done in 
the fines laid upon them = he equals. Butitis this perfect) America, that has not a reasonable amount of material well- 
— of condition which renders them so obedient, for their | being, or that is habitually over-worked or underfed. And 
fellow-labourers who work next to each other in the mines are | that we may press this argument home, let us state another 
their judges, and he whois this year brought before the bailies, | fact. The whole number of slaves emancipated in the British 
may the next year sit as bailie in ju t upon the case of a West Indies in 1834 was about 660,000, but the whole number 
bailie retired from his office. We in society certain points | imported from Africa was not less than 1,700,000. had 
in ambition generally stimulating mankind to action, from him | been the waste of life,and in a climate more favourable to the 
who aspires to kingdoms, to him who only aims at a little su- btedl 





tee ae ~ - A be negro race than ours. Ouba would d ly present a 
periority in his station of life; and this is not w in the| worse record than this, but we have not the statistics at 
case now treating of; for it often happens, that it is | hand. 


known who are the twelve in nomination from whom the four! And there is another fact in regard to races. Not only does 
assistant-bailies are to be chosen, these candidates have a stroug | the African race by the side of the white increase, and the In- 
wish to be elected, and will promise, if they are chosen, to do| dian race decrease, but by a similar contact the former race is 
their duty ays yet this duty is not a sinecure, as they | elevated, and the latter is degraded. The negro of to-day, 
must sit re; “yf court, and have particularly to attend to | eyen the negro slave, is superior to his African progenitor of a 
the regulat on of the money belonging to the amy Society, | hundred years He has a better and larger brain, and a 
pew | to visit every sick person who claims support therefrom. higher cupelentan. The mere contact with a higher race has 
—Chambers. e 





elevated ower. The proximity of the white race not only 

" lessens the number of the Indians, but deteriorates those who 

BLACK, WHITE, AND RED. survive. Com’ Powbetas and Pocshomtes, aoe and 's 

ity remarked eye, with an man and woman out of the hold of a slave 

‘a 2= y mw Ay Bay bg oo yon te ship which came to Jamestown in 1620, and then compare the 


Ww 
; three hundred Indian intelligent, well-mannered, well-dressed colored man of to-day 
bing — Mgrs h camel contig Ge ert with a drunken Indian reeling about the streets in a dirt 
settlers in Minnesota.” This is a curious and significant sen- | »!anket. The white man between the red man and the 
tence. We suppose the crime of these Indians to have been |™#2 is like the knife in the story, that had poison rubbed 
retty much that which has made the name of Arminius so| ©? °D¢ side of the blade, so that the fruit divided by the edge 
Hiustrious, and that of Abd-el-Kader so in that of de- | W28 nutritious to one and deadly to another. Let us not lay 
fending their native land and the ores of hee fathers | the flattering unction to our souls, that the exterminating an- 
against a foreign race that came to invade, to conquer, and to tipathy between the white man and the red man is a thing of 
exterminate. They may have been—we dare say they were— | ‘2¢ past, which has no longer any existence in this ie 
rash—and perhaps cruel; it may have been a very wild and ed and benevolent age. To say nothing of the recent Indian 
very impossible enterprise which they undertook; prudence |W" in Minnesota, we find a curious confirmation of the fact 
may have dictated tothem that it would have been better if they | ‘hat the old traditionary hatred still exists, in a narrative which, 
had submitted to the encroachments of the whites, and pulled | *™82g¢ to Say, we see copied into a religious ad 
up the poles of their wigwams and kept moving further west children, published in this city of Boston, this month of No- 
= the pale faces crowded upon them ; but we have yet to learn vember. The writer of the narrative, after saying that the In- 
that these red men, now under sentence of death, differ very | 1ians were encamped on a sand bar in the et the stream, 
essentially in motive and sentiment from those whose names | P#thing and otherwise amusing toll ves, while the equaws 
poetry and eloquence ht to embalm, who die gallantly | ¥°" p cooling dinner povees on Sows: within 
fighting in defence of the land that gave them birth. What| |," Capt. Ousley, afte yon ben pent eet 
honours do Caractacus and Boadicea wear that do not belong | #out twenty y’ camp, en — an eed pM 
to these men? Was not the Roman civilization greatly supe- | @7S® one, who was busy working on his gun, “ig, 
rior to that of Britain? Was it not absurd for naked fire. A ball from Ousley’s rifle killed Mr." Big Indian, and 
rians with sunflowers painted on their backs, armed with warned the balance that most of them were likely to suffer the 
siakes hardened in the fire, to contend against the drill and | **™¢ fate. The firing now began in earnest, the Indians, as 
discipline of the Roman legions? And yet Boadicea and Ca- | “S¥8l, making the best time they could to clear the —_ of 
ractacys are not ignoble names. their enemy's guns, The squaws succeeded in carrying off se- 
This is the old story as to the Indians. It is always the man | V¢T#! guns when the —_ wee og in the bed of th 
that paints the picture and never the lion. The red man is After the Indians who were not the ts) e 
always cruel, treacherous, and revengeful ; the white man al- creek had all got out of sight, the men went to camp. They 
ways just, humane, and jeatany We never hear of the | fund twenty-two dead Indians on the ground, — and 
outrages committed, but always of they provoke. | ‘Wenty pair of blankets, several cans of powder, and quite an 
We should like to read history of the Indian wars by some | "et of caps, lead, moulds, soa, oe. aii diniiiiiee 
Indian Herodctus. We should like to swing the moon round wenty mesh — aietet be gd and beet The 
and see—what we never have seen—the other side : that is, we | Pleasant and edifying in x or little boys and girls! The 
have never seen the whole of the other side. But we now and | “ditor oy the grace inden = lines ~ 
then get a glimpse: here is what (among other things) | ‘ings “ show that when the ons are aroused, w men 
Bishop Whipple of Minnesota said, not many days since, at a| {T° 35 SAV!) on the Inte 0 rane ties but no Pity Bs the 
. . > : : . . n 1ans. ; 
menting in New York, about this very Indian war in Min- if they had only t what trocious x ow Lom Se 
* tae Mey of the <r was in consequence 4 the dis- | °** ent . - —e - 
satisfaction felt amon; e Sioux Indians. evils are to a 
be traced to a bad epaem-ene of those blunders of govern- FRENCH PROPOSAL OF MEDIATION. 
ment which Napoleon said was worse than crime. emade| The following is the despatch of the French Minister of Fo- 
a treaty with them as an i t nation, whereas they | reign Affairs, addressed to the Ambassadors of France at Lon- 
were a community of savages. their wild state they had a/ don and St. Petersburgh : 

—— | Ne oe but by treaty we gave them nothing Paris, Oct. 30. 
lace of thi any outrage was committed upon these with painful interest which 
North American Indians, there was noredress by law. From sin aiiag tonto year re ty b sabe 
the day the matter was taken out of the hands of the War De-}The hostilities have provoked sacrifices and efforts certain! 

ment, the office of an Indian Agent was considered one of | of a nature to inspire the highest idea of the perseverance and 
eee es Phen with ol adians — the ae Pot energy of the two populations. But this le, which does 
petziancn of the nation to pay the debt of the individual. * * | "."™neriese calamities, anda ah ae orane ~ 
“ He believed that our Government had reaped what they | these results of civil war, W the very first, assumed 
had sown, and he said in the face of God and man, that he be- | yast proportions, there is still to be added the apprehension of 
ST eee had ‘extisred greater | servile war, which would be the culminating point of so man: 
bg @ Christian hands than Indians. irreparable disasters. suffering toward 
They bad lost their own Government, and had no equivalent, a have ae professed a sincere oA : = 
and therefore they became still more savage. He had seen | sufficed to excite the sincere solicitude of the , even 
instances where the Indian women had — ce A eng had we ourselves not suffered by the counter blow of these 
events. 
with ours, and J influence of intimate 
was in favour of the former ; said he never knew of an Indian | ; ee i 
outbreak in Canada, while with us outrages were continually globe, Europe itself has suffered from the 











such | col there, (the French 





repeatedly acknowledged the honourable manner with which 
we adhered to that line of conduct. The sentiments dictated 
to us have und ¢ no change but of a benevolent charac- 
ter. That neutrality, instead imposing upon the Powers 
the attitude which might resemble indifference, ought rather 
to make them of service to the two parties by ng them 
out of a position which seems to have no issue. the 
commencement of the war an armed force was set on foot by 
the belligerents, which, since then, has almost constantly been 
kept up. After so much bloodshed they “are now, in that res- 
pect, nearly in the same position. Nothing authorizing the 
presumption that more decisive military operations will shortly 
occur, according to the last news received in Europe. The 
two armies, on the con! , were in a condition that would 
not allow either party to hope within a brief delay for any 
decided advantage to turn the balance and accelerate the con- 
clusion of a peace. 

All these circumstances, taken together, point to the oppor- 
tunity of an armistice, to which, moreover, under the present 
circumstances, no strategical objection can be made. The fa- 
vourable dispositions toward peace which are beginning to 
manifest themselves in the North, as well as the South, might, 
on the other hand, second steps that might be made to recom- 
mend the idea of a truce. The Emperor has, therefore, 
thought that the occasion has presented itself of offering to the 
belligerents the support of the good offices of the Maritime 
Powers; and his Majesty has charged me to make the prepo- 
sition of this Government to her Britannic Majesty, as well as 
to the Court of Russia. The three Cabinets would exert their 
influence at Washington, as well as with the Confederates, to 
obtain an armistice for six months, during which every act of 
war, direct or indirect, should provisionally cease on sea, a8 
= as on land, and it might be, if necessary, ulteriorly pro- 

he overtures, I need not say, sir, would not imply, on our 
part, any judgment on the origin or issue of the struggle, nor 
any pressure upon the negotiations which might, it is to be 
hoped, ensue in favour of an armistice. Our task would con- 
sist solely in smoothing down obstacles, and in interfering only 
ina measure determined upon by the two parties. We should 
not, in fact, believe ourselves called upon to decide, but to pre- 
pare the solution of difficulties which, hitherto, have 
reconciliation between the belligerent Fanner, W not, 
moreover, an ent between the Courts respond 
sufficiently to their intentions? Would it not give to their 
step the character of evident impartiality? Acting in con- 
cert, they would combine the conditions best suited to inspire 
confidence. 

The Government of the Emperor, by the constant tradition 
of French policy toward the United England the 
community of race—Russia, by the marks of friendship she has 
never ceased to show to the Washington Cabinet. Should the 
event not justify the hope of the three Powers, and should the 
ardour of the stru overrule the wisdom of their counsels, 
this attempt would not be the less honourable for theni. i 
would have fulfilled a duty of humunity, more especially - 
cated in a war which has excited passions which render all di- 


which international law 

that it prescribes to them a strict impartiali' 
never make a nobler use of their influence than 
ing tp an end to a struggle which causes so much suffer- 
ing * and compromises such great interests throughout the whole 
world. 

Finally, even without immediate results, these overtures 
would not be entirely useless, for they might encourage public 
opinion to views of conciliation, and thus contribute to ten 
son, Heaoent when the return of peace might become pos- 


I request you, sir, in the name of His jesty, to submit 
porate ms to Lord Russell, or to Prince Gortscha- 
ki 


him to state the views of the Government of Her 
Beitanele Majesty, or the Court oi Russia. 
(Signed) Drovurn pve L’Hvys. 


THE REPLY OF RUSSIA. 


St. Petersburg, Saturday, Nov. 15, 1862. 
The Journal of St. Petersburgh contains the reply of Prince 
Gortschakoff to the note of Drouyn de L’Huys, which is in 
substance as follows: 
“ After recalling the constant efforts of Russia in favour of 
conciliation, Prince Gortschakoff says that it is requisite above 


cause of arriving at a result opposed to , how- 
ever, France should persist in her in 
England should acquiesce in her course, instructions 

sent to Baron Stoeckel, at Washington, to lend to both his 
English Ministers.) if not 
Oo! aid, at least moral support.” 


EARL RUSSELL’S REPLY. 


The following dispatch was addressed by Earl Russell to 
Earl Cowley, H. M. Ambassador at Paris: 
Foreign Office, Nov. 18. 
My Lord: The Count de Flahault came to the F 
Office, by appointment, on Monday, the 10th inst., and read 
me a dispatch from M. Drouyn de I'Huys, to the civil 
war in North America. In this dispatch the ter for 
Affairs states that the Emperor has followed, with 
painful interest, the struggle which has now been on for 
more than » year on the Amartenn. Contin e does - 
to the en and perseverance w ve t 
pete sates, Wat be Sbserves thet thess proolb tg 
have been given at theexpense of innumerable calamities and 
immense To these accompaniments of the civil 
conflict is to be added the of servile war, which 
would be the climax of so many irre le misfortunes. If 
these calamities affected America only, these sufferings of a 
excite the and 


uence of the parties in an endeavour to eseape from position 

being perpetrated.” crisis which has dried up one of the most sources of| which appears to have no issue. The furces of the two sides 

When the whites took possession of this Northern Conti-| public wealth, and which has become, for the great centres of | haye hitherto fought with balanced po Pompe 

nent, they found it occupied by these red men throughout the , a cause of most sad trial. accounts do not show any prospect of a of 
whole extent from Baffin's to the isthmus of Darien. In| As you are aware, when the conflict commenced, we held | the war. 

some places they had a Cen erm din, ede it our duty to observe the most strict neutrality in concert} These circumstances, taken , would seem to favour 

civilization, as in Mexico. genseal, they were brave bat-! with other maritime Powers, and the Washington Cabinet has | the adoption of measures w might bring about a truce. 
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The Emperor of the French, therefore, is of the opinion that 
there is now an opportunity of offering to the bell its the 
good offices of the maritime Powers. He, therefore, proposes 
to Her Majesty, as well as to the Emperor of Russia, that the 
three Courts should endeavonr, both at Washington and in 
communication with the Confederate States, to bring about a 
suspension of arms for six months, during which e act of 
hostility, direct or indirect, should cease at sea as well as on 


land. is armistice might, if necessary, be renewed for a 
further 
This proposal, M. Drouyn de L’Luys proceeds to say, would 


not imply, on the part of the three Powers, any judgment on 
the origin of the war, or any pam on the negotiations for 
which it is hoped would take place during the armistice. 

he three Powers would only interfere to smooth the ob- 
stacles, and only within the limits which the two interested par- 
ties would prescribe. The French Government is of the opin- 
ion that, even in the event of a failure of immediate success, 
these overtures might be useful in leading the minds of men, 
now heated by passion, to consider the advantages of concili- 
ation and — 

Such is in substance the pro of the Government of the 
Emperor of the French, and I need hardly say that it has at- 
tracted the serious attention of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Her Majesty is desirous of acting in concurrence with France 
upon the great questions now agitating the world, and upon 
none more than on the contingencies connected with re 
struggle now going on in North America. Neither H. M. the 
Queen, nor the British nation, will ever forget the noble and 
emphatic manner in which the Emperor of the French vindi- 
cated the laws of nations, and assisted the cause of in 
the instance of the seizure of the Confederate Commissioners 
on board the Trent. Her Majesty's Government recognizes 
with —— the design of arresting the progress of war by 
friendly measures, the benevolent views and humane inten- 
tions of the Emperor. They are also of the opinion that if 
the steps proposed were to be taken, the concurrence of Rus- 
sia would be extremely desirable. Her Majesty's Government 
have, however, not been informed up to the present time, that 
the Government have agreed to co-operate with Eng- 
land and France on this occasion, although that Government 
may support the endeavours of England and France to attain 
the end proposed. But is the end proposed attainable at the 
present moment by the course suggested by the Government 
of France? Suoh is the question which has been anxiously 
and ye Wy eae by Her Majesty’s Government. After 
weighing the information which has been received 
from America, Her Majesty’s Government are led to the con- 
clusion that there is no ground at the present moment to hope 
that the Federal Government would accept the proposal sug- 
gested, and a refusal ee at the present time would 
prevent any speedy renewal of the offer. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment thinks, therefore, that it would be better to watch 

full f opinion in America, and if, as there 
found to have undergone, or 





J ie prog’ ol v 
appears reason to hope, it may be 
may hereafter, any ge, the three Courts might 
then avail themselves of such change to offer their friendly 
counsel, with a greater t than now exists of its being 
accepted by the two contending parties. 

Her y’s Government will communicate to that of 

France any intelligence they may receive from Washington or 

Richmond, bearing on this important subject. 

Your a read this dispatch to M. Drouyn de 
ve 





L’Huys, and gi a copy of it. 
(Signed, RvssELL. 
a 


PrompTness AND Liperatiry.—We have already men- 
tioned the fact of the destruction by fire ofa begeage car on 
the Great Western Railway, Canada, involving the loss of pro- 

valued at $100,000. The American Express Compan 
$20,000 of amount in money and valuables fetountes 
to their care for transportation. T: e Detroit Free Press says 


that the promptness and generosi of the officers of the road, 
or their losses, is deserving 


in anppeneniing the passengers 
the highest commendation. Mr. James Peacock, District Su- 


perintendent, as soon as the news of the disaster reached him, 
with characteristic promptness, 


up to them as soon as they should arrive at Windsor. 
ingly, when the train arrived, each passenger made out a state- 
ment of his or her loss, and received full value in money for 
all articles burned, with the exception of money and icles 
of jewelry, which the road will not undertake to , and 


for w they are not, of course, responsible. An 
tleman, just from the old country, had among his aia 
$5,000 in gold, and it was afterw: 


found — the ruins, 


passengers.— J. 
THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY'S 
Third Annual Exhibition, 
NOW OPEN 
At the Gallery of the Fine-Arts, 

No. 625 Broapwar, between Houston and Bleecker Streets. 

Choice PICTURES, by Stuart, Allston, T bull, Cole, I 
and by our first uving American Artiste, incioding loom Langs 


“ Return of the Old 69th,” with specimens of foreign Works 
the colleetion of William H. Webb, Esq, and bee — 


in Sa a Se | 

D* MARINI, DENTIST, PUPIL OF THE LATE DR. 

of Baltimore, and since associated with Dr. May- 

_ = returned to the City, and will continue 
ence, 


No, 60 East Turety-rourts Sr., near Madison Avenue. 
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A Week in the Old World. 

The chief item in the news of the 16th inst. is the French 
proposal for mediation, of which we speak at length else- 
where ; but columns upon columns of the European journals 
are filled with matter more or less connected with the great 
civil war on this continent. Men high in station, and Lord 
Palmerston among them, have made sundry allusions to it in 
public, which, however, it would be unprofitable to reproduce. 
—The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has called the attention 
of the Foreign Office to the destruction of British property by 








the Alabama, and has been informed that the government has 
that subject under consideration.—Meantime it would seem 
that both belligerents must have been adopting some legal 
process—the particulars being at present unknown to us—for 
obtaining a stricter observance of our neutrality laws. The 
effect is seen, on the one hand, in the refusal of the steamer 
City of Washington to bring out from Liverpool to this port a 
shipment of small arms, and, on the other, in the seizure of a 
steamer at Queenstown which had shipped ammunition, osten- 
sibly for Nassau, N. P., but presumed to be intended for a 
Confederate port.—The American Minister was not present, 
as usual, at the Lord Mayor’s dinner on the 10th inst.—The 
affair of the Blanche on the coast of Cuba attracts much notice, 
and Spanish indignation is pretty freely manifested. A ques- 
tion of veracity on the facts is not unlikely to arise, between 
the Cuban authorities and the officers of the U. 8. gun-boat 


Under ordinary circumstances, the occurrence of the twen- 
ty-first birth-day of the heir to the throne would have been 
the signal for general festivities throughout the land. As it is, 
the occasion has been marked by the least possible display. 
The Prince himself was at Rome, his future bride filling his 
place in the domestic circle at Osborne. It is pleasant to learn 
that, as the young Princess’s amiable character and many ac- 
complishments become known, she bids fair to be a national 
favourite. In honour of the day, and in accordance with a 
custom perhaps not overwise—seeing that it were as needful 
to make him an Admiral as a General—his Royal Highness 
has been advanced to the latter grade in military rank. Four 
Field-Marshals have also been nominated, namely, the Dyke 
of Cambridge, Lord Clyde, Lord Gough, and Sir Edward 
Blakeney. Grand Crosses of the Order of the Bath, and 
Knight-Commanderships, have furthermore been liberally dis- 
tributed in the Army and Navy, though we cannot find room 
to-day for a list of the recipients. 

From Greece, where a revolution has been effected with the 
quiet and decorum appropriate to established ceremonials, 
come tidings that do not augur well for the future. The mo- 
narchical party are said to have agreed among themselves that 
the crown is to be offered—if offered at all—to the Archduke 
Maximilian, a brother of the Emperor of Austria. Whatever 
his personal qualifications, a scion of the House of Hapsburg 
must either be at variance with the traditionary instincts of 
his race, or he must represent a policy no more promising for 
the future than that which has just passed away. 

The development of commerce in Japan and China—more 
than ever essential to our interests, in view of the troubled 
condition and uncertain prospects of this Western world—is 
still checked by warfare and bloodshed. In the former king- 
dom, the old jealousy of foreign intercourse has been shown 
by the assassination of two of our countrymen. In the latter, 
the civil war rages on a vast scale. One of its latest victims 
has been a young American mandarin, Mr. Ward, who was 
beginning to fill the East with his fame asa trainer and hand- 
ler of armed natives in Imperial employ. He is reported 
killed in an engagement with the rebels, who, according to ac- 
tual appearances, may soon be dignified with the title of 
belligerents. 





The French Offer of Mediation. 

And so it has come at last—proof that the chief mover in all 
the projects for intervention is his Majesty the Emperor of the 
French. The fact, we need scarcely say, has been often as- 
serted in this journal, often denied with vehement protesta- 
tions by our brethren round about us. And there is something 
really piteous in the tone they are adopting, now that their ab- 
surd or wilful misrepresentations are exposed. Their cant ex- 
pression now is, that England is afraid to venture into troubled 
waters, or is waiting until a blow can be struck. Louis Na- 
poleon is at the same time treated with such gentle lectures, is 
expostulated with so gingerly, is informed so tenderly that his 
present course may work ill for his interests, is so carefully 
spared in fact all irritating remonstrances, that when ydu set 
this delicacy and forbearance side by side with the anti-English 
howls against a supposititious offence, you cannot but laugh at 
the contrast. But let us leave these rash scribes to wriggle 
out of their false prophecies as they may, and briefly look at 
the correspondence on the occasion, which, as it was intended 
to meet the public eye, ought to bear a close examination. 
Nevertheless we spare the reader any attempt to criticise it, 
paragraph by paragraph. For the most part he who runs 
may read, though the Telegraph here and there betrays it is 
some haste or inaccuracy. 

The first thing then that strikes us in the despatch of M. 
Drouyn de L’Huys is his allusion to the threatened servile 
war in the South, which he truly says “ would be the culmi- 
nating point of so many irreparable disasters.” This is pre- 
cisely the view which we long since suggested, as sure to be 
taken by civilized Europe.—In the next place, we cannot but 
observe with some surprise that Spain is omitted among the 
“ maritime powers,” and that this appeal, as it were, on the 
score of humanity is addressed to only Russia and Great Britain. 
Why not equally to Prussia and Austria? Why not to univer- 
sal Europe ? Must men need cotton, ere they deprecate continu- 
ous bloodshed ?—Again, the mention of equal military chances 
of ultimate success on either side would have been p d 


impertinence. Unless, by previous arrangement with the 
U.S., which is not to be supposed, mediation could scarcely 
be made to assume towards them a less inviting form. Our 
neighbour, the Times, fairly enough satirizes it, in proposing 
American mediation between France and Mexico. 

Lord Russell, or rather her Majesty’s governinent, could 
give but one reply when asked to unite in such a scheme. 
Nor does the despatch, in which our Foreign Secretary inti- 
mates this resolution, invite any comment, as it consists 
almost exclusively of a recapitulation of the French argument. 
It is only to be remarked that his Lordship seems to anticipate 
the concurrence of the Czar in such a course as France and 
England might adopt, as though the subject had not been un- 
discussed with the Russian Minister in London. A close 
critic might also note, as curious, that H. M. government 
thinks it “ better to watch carefully the progress of opinion in 
America.” Are they not to watch the progress of hostilities ? 

Shortest of the three despatches, Prince Gortchakoff’s merits 
study. We search it in vain for any indication of that prodi- 
gious zeal for the welfare of the North alone, which Messrs. 
Cassius Clay and Simon Cameron, and the newspapers at their 
heels, are so fond of instilling into the bosom of the Czar. The 
Prince is apparently familiar with the “ susceptibility of the 
(American) nation,” and no less desirous not toalarm it. Still, 
he is by no means shocked at the one-sidedness of M. Drouyn 
de!’Huys ; and though doubting the policy of official intermed- 
dling, his government will instruct its representative at Wash 
ington to give his “ moral support” to such course as{France 
and England may adopt. So then, though she did lend her 
armed legions to crush rebellion in a neighbouring empire, 
not many years ago, Russia abstains and has always abstained 
from applying tbat term to the Southern effort at separation, 
and is ready to side with Europe in the event of attempts at 
mediation. Let this Republic no longer deceive itself! 

The “pear is not ripe.” France will not, we think, move 
alone, though the manner, in which the Northern press for 
the most part crawls at her feet, is almost in itself a temp- 
tation. 


The War; Stagnation. 

That the most enterprising and active people upon the face 
of the earth should be engaged in hostilities among themselves, 
with countless hosts under arms and an infinitely small dis- 
tance separating the respective foes, and yet that another week 
should have slipped away without any grave naval or military 
event being chronicled—this is one of those anomalies that it 
is difficult to explain. Partly perhaps it is to be attributed to 
the mutual respect for each other, which both sides have ac- 
quired by dint of much hard fighting. Hurling masses upon 
the enemy and rushing into action and similar phrases have a 
very fine sound, when they tickle the inexperienced ear; 
a campaign or two proves them to be mere figures of speech. 
In Virginia, there is much wariness and much maneuvring 
nothing therefore to be set down in such a summary as ours,. 
while nearly the same may be said in respect to every region 
in which hostile feelings rage, while hostile forces are quies- 
cent. Would that we could see herein a proof that the whole 
country is wearied with the;war! Possibly indeed public sen- 
timent is drifting in that direction; but thence, to a way 
out of it, is a much harder road to travel. 

President Lincoln, who has apparently a passion for small 
coups-d état, suddenly and partially opened his political prison 
doors, a week ago, releasing, untried, sundry individuals who 
had been incarcerated for throwing obstacles in the way of 
the draft. At the first blush, the order was hailed asa return 
to the rule of law and Aadeas corpus, and the Republican jour- 
nals were free in their acknowledgments that the contrary 
system had been unwisely inaugurated and fostered. But the 
sense of relief soon passed away, when it was discovered that 
a very small ground only was covered by the order in question. 
—The draft, by the way, has ceased to be a bugbear in the 
eyes of New York city, though it has not been enforced, and 
though the State quota is not filled. Our community never 
was more gay. Verily it seems to thrive upon the war; nor 
can we wonder that most potent influences are said to be at 
work, in order to prolong that sort of misery which makes 
many a poor man rich. Never were luxury and pomp more 
rife than just now, although thé prevalence of mourning for 
the slain victims may somewhat interfere with social dis- 
play. Can it be owing to this that one meets in print 50 
many frantic declarations, that the country must be 
lost and utterly perish for evermore, if it cease in its 
efforts to subjugate tle South? Since the days when 
John O'Connell was wont to swear every night that he 
would die on the floor of the House of Commons, unless this 
or that bill were passed or thrown out, as the case might be, 
we have seen nothing equal to the national determination to be 
annihilated beyond all saving. And so, what with these reite- 
rated assertions that twenty millions of people must and shall 
be snuffed out, under special contingencies—what with the 
sanguinary exhortations of Mr. Beecher from his pulpit in 
Brooklyn, even on Thanksgiving Day and amid tremendous 
applause—and what with the noble army of contractors—the 
war expenditure goes gloriously on, while the war halts and 
the war-taxes are ungathered. Nobody cares. From great 





an insult, had it emanated from London, in place of from 
Paris ; as reference to existing peaceful tendencies in the North, 
had it come from Downing Street, would have thrown the 
U. 8. into a paroxysm of fury.—Finally, the proposal of a six- 
months’ armistice, of which the obvious and enormous advan- 
tages would accrue to the South, and to the mediators them- 
selyes, approaches nearly, in our judgment, to diplomatic 





, the public mind has jumped into the opposite ex- 


r 


treme. At St. Louis, we have already a magnificent Emanci- 
pation Ball announced. Presently, we shall have a Fancy 
Festival at the Academy of Music in honour of the last cam- 
paign, with Mr. Ward Beecher in the red paint of a wild In- 
dian, crying his war-whoop and thanking Heaven that the 
reign of the sword has commenced. 

Since the above was in type, we jhave seen it announced 
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that all political prisoners without exception are released 
from Fort Warren, near Boston. The President, therefore, in 
his Message to Congress, will be able to announce a further 
return towards the enjoyment of free institutions. 


The Distressed English Operatives. 

A meeting was held yesterday at the office of H. B. M. Con- 
sul, to initiate measures towards a subscription on behalf of 
our starving countrymen. We have not room to-day for any 
report of the proceedings, which we earnestly hope may even- 
tuate in liberal contributions to the Fund, further than to say 
that acommittee of thirty influential gentlemen was appointed, 
and that Mr. Richard Irvin kindly consented to act as 
Treasurer. 

We note also here and there an incipient disposition among 
Americans to take part in this charitable work. With many, 
we doubt not, it is the impulse of genuine benevolence, no. 
where more easily stimulated or richer in good deeds than 
here. With a few, the petty motive is obvious—the wish to 
heap coals of fire upon the head of a supposed enemy. It 
matters not. The poor starved ones will not discriminate ; 
nor will we ungraciously pause to “look the gift-horse in the 
mouth.” —_—_— 
The French in Mexico, 

Late accounts show the gradual increase of the invading 
forces at Vera Cruz, and the beginning of their advance upon 
the Capital, which we are told is to be hotly disputed. Per- 
haps so; especially if Juarez show as much energy in his 
military measures, as he has done in dealing with the princi- 
pal sources of the fresh troubles come upon his country. 
The notorious banker, Jecker, has been formally exiled, to- 
gether with several other subjects of France, despite the pro- 
test of a large portion of the diplomatic corps, foremost among 
whom is found Mr. Corwin, the U. 8. Minister. Sir Charles 
Wyke, our representative, is absent, we are glad to see, from 
the list. If Mexico has, or is to have, any nationality, the 
privilege of clearing her borders, in a momenteus crisis, and 
of such an obnoxious individual, must beyond question be 
conceded to her. 


The City of Brotherly Love. 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania ought to; change the name 
of Philadelphia, to something better expressive of the malign 
influences that seem to possess that once quiet abode ; for the 
outpourings of her vials of wrath justi now upon the British 
nation are absolutely fearful, and nothing but the long neces- 
sitated habit of endurance in matters of this sort could enable 
us to bear up under them. Yet even our philosophy cannot 
reconcile us to seeing Poetry run stark staring mad in the 
wake of Prose; and, having more than once congratulated the 
aforesaid city on its possession of a genuine and manly poet, 
we cannot but lament to find Mr. George H. Boker uttering 
the most objectionable sentiments, in verse so common-place 
that we should never have imagined him its author. Has the 
Muse smitten him with feebleness, to avenge his desecration ? 
Any unbiassed person might say so, who ‘read his “ March 
Along,” in the Press of Tuesday, the refrain of which 
in literary merit is about on a level with negro minstrelsy, 
the dominant idea being enforced after the manner of the N. Y. 
Herald. Nor is this the worst. Mr. Boker, not content with 
being unmusical in numbers and inhuman in spirit, must 
needs be blasphemous into the bargain. It is in “ God’s name” 
that the “fury” of the national flag is presently to be turned 
“ full on the treachery over the sea,” and it is “ God’s truth” 
that is to inspire the spirit of revenge. A lingering regard 
for the poor gentleman's poetic reputation prompts us not to 
give his unhappy lines at length; but we must remind him in 
a Christian spirit, that he sins no less against Gospel than 
against good taste. James—we mean the Apostle, not the Edwin 
who, in the genuine spirit of exiles banished hither by their 
own vices and follies, reviles the country that gave him wealth 
and station—the Apostle James declares expressly that “the 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” We 
commend this quotation to Mr. Boker’s notice, and trust that 
when he vents any more of his ferocious conceits in vulgar 
stanzas, he will at least avoid profanity. 

As for the paper of the same date, in which we find this 
balderdash, we advise it not to trouble itself too much or too 
often with “ British Difficulties.” Has it not sufficient of its 
own? If however it will persist in pointing out “the rocks 
upon which it is feared (hoped ?) that the British ship of state 
may strike and founder,” it should enlist in its service the pen 
of one of the expatriated Englishmen at whom a hint above is 
pointed. Such are potent in abuse; but such would not argue 
that “the affairs of England” must be ina very “bad way,” 
because Parliament is summoned three weeks earlier than 
usual—the fact being incorrectly given. It is customary to pro- 
rogue Parliament from date to date ; but, until the little words 
“then to meet for the despatch of business” are added to the 
announcement thereof, the summons has no more real mean- 
ing, than one of Mr. Seward’s sixty-days promissory notes 
anent the conclusion of the war. 


A Mistake Corrected: the U. 8. and Foreign Powers. 

A correspondent, designating himself by the initial “R,” 
points out an error into which a slip of the pen or of memory 
beftayed us last week, when we charged to Mr. Buchanan’s 
Administration certain unseemly and most offensive diatribes 
against England, publicly uttered by Mr. Attorney-General 
Cushing. “.R” reminds us that “no Attorney-General, or any 
other of Mr. Buchanan’s Ministers, ever made such speeches 
—and that Mr. Caleb Cushing had nothing whatever to do 
with the Buchanan cabinet, He was Mr. Pierce’s Attorney- 
General.” 


Added to this, and from the same quarter, comes a neatly- 
put contrast between Mr. Buchanan’s conduct of foreign 
affairs, and that of sundry of his predecessors; and we insert 
it here for three reasons. In the first place, any word of com- 
mendation bestowed upon the late President of the U.S. is a 
piquant novelty in these days. Secondly, this Northern coun- 
try assumes, through its press, such a droll air of injured 
innocence, and expresses s0 much surprise and indignation that 
outside barbarians do not rush pell-mell to its moral aid, that 
it may be beneficial, if only for a moment, to regard a few plain 
facts unexaggerated by the jargon of recrimination. Thirdly, 
this brief glance at the past may prove suggestive to that dig- 
nified and scholarly ex-Senator of the U. 8., ex-U. S. Minister 


in London, ex-U. 8. Secretary of State, ex-candidate for the | ®¢@ 


Vice-Presidential office, who again ranges himself side-by-side 
with the Betsy Blakes and Fanny Flirts of the V. Y¥. Ledger, 
and reverts to a passing remark of the London Times nearly 
twelve-months old, in order apparently to glorify himself 
d-propos to the Fishery disputes of his day. Into these we 
cannot follow him, other demands being over-abundant; be- 
sides, it more concerns Mr. Everett's countrymen than ours, 
that he should thus vent his sexagenarian sorrow on a “ kindly 
word not being bestowed upon him” by his political oppo- 
nents who turned him out of office, and his satisfaction that 
“my friend Mr. Lorenzo Sabine, who (of course) understands 
the whole subject of the American fisheries better than any 
other person, did more than justice to my agency in the ar- 
rangements.”—Thus, then, does “ R.” state the case. 

“Mr. Buchanan’s 4dministration was distinguished for its kind- 
liness of Loe deportment to foreign nations—and especially 
to Great Britain. Neither the Ostend manifesto, nor General Cass’s 
assumed Anglophobia, produced evil fruits. Who could have been 
more circums| than was Mr. Buchanan as to the N.W. dispute? 
All previous Administrations had their flurries. General Taylor 
sent Monsieur Poussin home. Mr. Filmore, per Mr. Webster, 
snubbed Austria and Costa Rica in the persons of Messrs. Hulse- 
man and Marcoleta. Mr. Everett scolded Lord John Russell about 


Cuba. Mr. Pierce sent away Mr. © 


‘rampton and the Consuls, 
Marcy and Cushing ducibus. Mr. Buchanan’s foreign policy was 


decorous and conservative throughout.” 


Ausic. 


It is a pity that the topographical and meteorological informa- 
tion concerning the village of Ploermel fs limited to the scant de- 
tails furnished by the dramatists of the new opera of “ Dinorah,”” 
or “ Le Pardon de Ploermel.”” It must be an interesting place ; 
and remarkable, moreover, for the fact that religion can bring but 
little consolation to its inhabitants. According to the data fur- 
nished by Messrs. Carre and Barbier, the place is piously disposed 
and has its sins regularly remitted once a year. But the statistics 
of these ‘‘ pardons”’ are rather calamitous, and indicate clearly that 
prayer in that vicinity has lost its efficacy. For instance, the dra- 
matis persone involved in the present opera is—for we are speak_ 
ing of Dinorah—have a religious procession leading to the church 
where the absolution is to be administered. It occurs precisely 
a year before the curtain ascends. On that memorable occasion 
the house of the heroine is destroyed by lightning, and the villagers 
are thrown into confusion. Cne would suppose that under any 
circumstances a bridegroom—having gone so far—would preserve 
his presence of mind, but Hoel who at the moment was leading 
Dinorah to the Hymeneal altar, took so practical a view of the 
matter that he did on the spot incontinently abscond. The cool- 
ing effect of this measure is not apparent in any of the characters. 
Dinorah houseless and friendless goes crazy; Hoel possessed by 
the Demon of Gain becomes a maniac, and imagines that by sulk- 
ing in a forest for a year he can return and discover a mine of hid- 
den and untold wealth. All this we can gather from the overture! 
When the curtain ascends we are gratified in anticipating a brighter 
aspect of affairs. It is once more the eve of the “ Pardon” (or remis- 
sion of sins) and the inhabitants are rejoicing thereat. The two prin- 
cipal characters make their appearance, but an interval of twelve 
months does not seem to have benefitted them. Dinorah is as crazy 
as ever ; and Hoel madly believes that his dream of wealth is about 
to be realized. The only sensible creature, indeed, on the stage is 
a goat :—a creature who, we may well believe, is beyond the benefit 
of clergy. The morrow comes ; but, like a Philharmonic concert, 
it again excites the elements. There is a fearful storm. Dinorah 
is blown into the Mill Dam, and Hoel has to fish her out. Did any 
one ever hear of so inh and incl taregion? What 
are the uses of long processions, delightful music, innumerable 
effigies of the Virgin, and annual penitence, if such things are to 
occur as a steady discipline of life? We ask the question, but an- 
swer it ourselves. Dinorah and Hoel are restored to mental salu- 
brity by the hydropathic treatment they undergo. They awake 
towards the end of the third act, rational beings, and:fully con- 
scious of a final musical opportunity. But who would care to live 
jn such a place as Ploermel, where the trial is so great and the 
reward so small ? 

Mr. Meyerbeer seems to have been embarrassed by the austerities 
of his situation. He has tried—and not unsuccessfully—to grapple 
with the storm ; he has portrayed its intensity with all the vigour 
of the bass drum ; he has contrived to give us an idea of the mise- 
rable gurglings of the inhabitants when exposed to a heavy shower 
of rain; he has shown us how a crazy girl can dance to her own 
shadow and take it into companionship; he has proved to us that 
a mercenary baritone is the greatest bore on earth. But these 
things accomplished, there remains a certain craving in the healthy 
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mind for more. It is apparent, in a word, that the eccentricities | usual 


of the plot are too much for the eccentricities of the maestro’s 
Muse; that he has, in a word, been overtaxed :—beaten and de- 
feated on his own ground. There are too mapy crazy people in 
“ Dinorah.” 

We are anxious not to be mistaken concerning this opera—pro- 
duced we have forgotten to state on Monday last at the Academy 
of Music. Taken critically by its numbers it is a work which must 
command the respect of every musician. Text and music are 
welded together with infinite skill, and the orchestra—which in 
Meyerbeer’s works generally reflects the intellectual rather than 
oh - the Italian writers) the emotional interest of the drama—is 

sat t atmosphere for the public. The work indeed 
bine into a y 
of pleasant 





resem eces of the old school which are delight- 
ful in detail, but wearisome asa whole. Much with the 





score necessarily removes this impression, and hence the work has 
— in favour by repetition. it as an exuberant and dashin; 
mand on popular recognition, it has failed in almost every capi- 
tol in = and — - at poe its 
e performance respects was acceptable, ough 
the excisions in Hoel’s pat were extensive and in some instances 
unfortunate. Mlle. Cordier*who made her debut as Dinorah is a 
most excellent singer, and—what in this part is of equal value—a 
good actress. Her voice has the peculiar ring of the French school, 
ut itis — power, extensive conten and thoroughly under 
control. e applause whieh awai; lie. Cordier was deserved. 
Signor Amodio as Hoel sang the principal pieces lower than the 
are written, and omitted those that were not le of tmanpeet. 
tion. According to his ability he also was Signor Brignoli 
would be entitled to more pi if he had tried to “ make a part” 
of Corentino, but who can expect this of our heavy tenor? The 
small parts, we are fied to say—for much depends on them—were 
well rendered, and the orchestra under Mr. Muzio left nothing to 
esired. Itis only necessary to add that the opera has been re- 
peated three times to excellent houses. 

We lack the space to speak of other musical matters that ought 
rightly to en our . On some future ocgasion we shall 
— in particular of Miss Teresa Carreno, a marvellous child 
pianist, who has made her début at Irving Hall with unequivoval 
success. : 





Drama. 

Not being quite so old and withered as some of the venerable 
young men, my contemporaries, who write about theatrical affairs, 
I can remember when, a8 a small boy, in a city so respectable that 
I will not venture to name it, I used to “go early,” get a good 
place in the gallery of a most reputable temple of amusement, 
and there, enraptured, behold five delightful acts of a gorgeous 
scenic spectacle. The memory of those evenings is like Christmas 
evergreens. As I think of them, the vanished scenes revive again. 
Those old flats—daubs then, I dare say, and rubbish now—seem 
flooded with unearthly radiance. Ghostly echoes float off from 
music long since dead, and candles burn brightly once more, 
that sputtered in their sockets years ago. I see the inevita- 
ble peasant who has just found the potent talisman; the 
warrior, in green armour, who emerges from unexpected places in 
the earth, and the spirit, in glittering garments, who descends from 
perilous eyries in the sky; the unfortunate princess, and the dark 
magician who bears her away; the handsome young lover, who 
seeks his mistress through many dangers ; the comic serving-man, 
in motley, who tumbles heels over head by way of exercise, and is 
saying funny words all the time; the adventures by land, storms 
at sea, and darksome gropings in dim. caverns under earth, where 
are horrible shapes; and where the most surpriting events occur 
inthe most natural manner; and finally—in one blaze of glory— 
stately dbmes and soaring pinnacles, whirling wheels of light and 
fountains in full sparkle, coloured jets innumerable and long vie- 
tas of golden fire, crowds of radiant people earthly and spiritual, 
happy lovers in. the midst, and, over all, a most celestial female 
with gauzy petticoats and earthly legs! And then the green cur- 
tain falls:. there is a cl of place voices, a rush 
through long corridors, the snow-covered street, the cool night 
wind, and the merry jingle of sleigh-bells. Ah me, for “the golden 
prime of good Haroun Alraschid!” I wonder if such pleasure is 
possible to anybody now. I wonder if; among the multitudes that 
throng Laura Keene’s,theatre, to witness the ‘‘ entirely new and 
original fairyspectacle” of “ Blondette,”’ there are any spectators so 
happy. Not many, I fear, though the flames are just as bright and 
the fairies just as beautiful as ever. Every June the roses are 
new, but where is the old ecstacy of enjoyment? Let us hope 
though, that there are fresh hearts to thrill, and clear eyes to 
dance with joy. The piece is a good one, of its kind— 
full of warmth, and colour, and picturesque effect, and 
not wanting in comic incident, song, and speech. I shall 
not undertake to analyze it, nor to criticise methods of 
art where art there is none. You may find wise men, if 
you like, to descant on the Palace of Lace and the Palace of 
Diamonds, the tangles injMr. Raymond’s wig and in Mr. Lennox’s 
voice. Those are themes for the mighty. A passing word of 
praise will be sufficient here. The spectacle is one that will de- 
light childhood, without injuring maturity, and parents would do 
well to remember ‘the fact. It might, indeed, be improved by 
skilful condensation, and by the added charm of sprightly, deli- 
cate, and tasteful dialogue. One must not expect too much, how- 
ever, from a cheap order of mind labouring to satisfy a common- 
place standard of taste. It is a common delusion with machine 
dramatists that literary merit is of no consequence ; nor could they 
supply it, in any event. If the little hearts are gladdened and the 
little eyes dazzled, let us endure the threadbare wit, with what 
patience we may. One day—perhaps—Utopia will arrive, when 
nothing will be presented on any stage that is not excellent in 
character, and perfect in all details. Then intellect, as well as 
machinery,, will contribute to the com of all d 
works. Then vulgarity will appear no more, on either side the 
curtain. Then charlatans will not flourish. Then theatrical ad- 
vertisements will be sensible and modest. Then play-bills will be 
neat and handseme. Then the works of Shakspeare, annotated by 
dunces, will not be hawked about the theatres by young Mile- 
sians. Then all artists and all spectators will be ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Then the jewel of art will sparkle on the forehead of liberty, 
and the great brain of education will have regenerated mankind. 

Shall we live in Utopia? It may be—but not yet. Meantime, let 
us acknowledge the charms of the present. This festival week has 
been alive with splendour and with fun. The former, as set forth 
Laura Keene’s: the latter has 


tly, at 
elsewhere. Mr. Forrest, tp ble grest comic impersonation 
drawn crowds to Niblo’s: Mr, B. Williams, and 
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allowance of humorous pin-wheels. I Hy ps y 
usical en 
fandfaresomewta dnc, om te on of eric 
‘h that ity atten es of the an 
ai rebaere are heseby counselled e care those temples 
enjoy the full benefit of the holiday season, already close at hand# 
And sv, Good Bye! SUTIO. 


Facts and Hancies. 


Levett, of the 10th Hussars, has at mestiod 2 Gave 
ter of Dr. Longley, the new aemktines of York———— he 
Telegraph's poe letter from Spezzia contains the as 
announcement, touchin; Garibaldi: “To X. Y. Z., Isle 
ap Mall.erho writes for s tock of the poor Generai’s o> 

that the di 88 rheuma- 
By biden any more to be cut.” violent 
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o'clock on Sunday morning, the 2d inst. The same | acres, while in the soath and west of the country the cultiva- 
~ was felt at various other towns in the department of the tion has decreased since last year——The Council of the 
Hautes Pyrénées————-A_ Scotch a that the fine Duchy of Cornwall has been making up the financial accounts 
estate of Balnageith, near Forres, has put up at auction, | of the Duchy previous to the Prince of Wales taking personal 
and, after a very spirited competition, rose from an upset price | possession as Duke of Cornwall. It is found that the revenue 
of £18,000 to £21,000. Mr, Dougal, of Glenferness, was the derived from the Duchy is immense. ‘The Liverpool 
buyer. Some ten years ago, the same property was sold to Chamber of Cc ce has resolved to memorialize the Go- 
Alex. Smyth, Esq.,oF Drumduan, for £10,300.——Sen. Lopez, | vernment in favour of the abolition of commercial blockades. 
the deceased ent of Paraguay, is provisionally succeeded The Moniteur publishes statistics showing an im- 
by his son, Francisco ‘There have been discovered | mense increase, both a in the trade between —— and 
on the Esquiline Hill, at Rome, remains of a structure attri- | France. Garibaldi has been conveyed to Pisa at the 
buted to the period of King Servius Tullius. In conse- | recommendation of his physicians, and the latest bulletin of 
quence of the alarm caused y the doings of the Alabama, |his health was satisfactory. The Chief of the Secret 
policies of insurance to the U. 8. have advanced in Liverpool | Police at Warsaw, M. Telkner, has been found stabbed to 
to 7 guineas per cent.——————There was an amusing letter | death on a landing in his own house. His ears had been cut 

uoted in the Albion of last week, which threw ridicule upon | off. The perpetrator of the deed has not been discovered. - 
Wit-o’the-Wispa Several a answers oo appeared in 

rint, trom men of science veracity, pro’ the existence 
Pf such Ec np emanations. ne In 1860 there were|_.T#E QUEEN AND THE Court.—Her Majesty, with the ju- 
































223 col and professional schools in the U. 8. About |2ior members of the royal family, was to remain in compara- 
10,000,000 acres of Public lands were appropriated during that one seclusion at Osborne _ Friday the 14th _ > — 
year for the support of colleges and schools for agriculture | ‘8y it was the Queen's intention to ee Pd le f ope a4 
and the mechanic arts. Five million penons received instruc- | #¢. The Court was to remain at Windsor Cast 4 vo! 4. 
tion in the educational institutions of the nation, in the same | ight, when the Queen would return to Osborne; but it is not 
period. Somebody thus advertises in’ the London | Yet decided that H. M. will spend her Christmas at Windsor. 
Times: “Wanted, Two ‘Lost Ballads, one commencing —The Queen drives out and takes walking exercise.—The 
“Lords of Creation Men we call ? the other, “A Dialogue be- | Grand Duke of Baden has been on a visit at sborne.—Prince 
ween Body aud Mind.’ Advertiser learned them trom hearsay | Alfred has been there for a day, previous to sailing for Lisbon, 
50 years ago, has partially forgotten, and is anxious to recover | i the St. George.—The Queen held a Council cn the Ist inst., 
them. Address va R. H., Mr. Kerslake’s, bookseller, 3 Park-st.,|#t Which were present Earl Granville, Viscount Palmerston, 
Bristol.”——The Boston Transcript has followed the lead. and | 82d Lord Stanley of Alderley—On Sunday, the 2nd, Divine 
raised its price—————Keiss Castle, in the county of Caith | Service was performed by the Rev. G. Prothero before H. M., 
ness, belonging to Major Mackay, has ‘been rebuilt at a cost of | het children, and the Grand Duke of Baden.—The Hon. Vic- 
about £7,000. —Notice of # late letter from Archbishop | toria Stuart Wortley has succeeded the Hon. Beatrice Byng as 
Hughes to Mr. Seward has been crowded out of our columns. | Maid of Honour, and Lord ©. Fitz Roy has succeeded Lt.-Gen. 
It is chiefly remarkable for his Grace’s mild tone, in speaking the Hon. C. Grey as Equerry in Waiting to H. M. Prin 
of the great “rebellion.” He alludes to “our sad> quarrel,” | _ Prince Christian of Denmark and his daughter the Princess 
the “unhappy divisions,” and the “melancholy contest.” Alexandra arrived at Osborne on the 5th. The Prince went 
The hrase, “ the last ditch,” was first used by Wil- | London on the 7th., the Prince of Wales's betrothed re- 
liam IIL. In 1672, the English ambassador, in the midst of a| ining domesticated with his mother. The Prince and 
terrible crisis, represented to him that Holland was utterly lost | Princess Louis of Hesse were expected to embark at Antwerp 
unless he consented to the protection of France. “I haye |" the 12th, land at Gravesend, and proceed to Windsor Cas- 
thought of a means,” he replied, “ to avoid bebolding the ruin | te, where they would be met by H. M. and the royal visitors. 
¢ my aay OR die a¢ e ya tae In the oie of 
irectors of the Nova tia mpany, mentioned else- 
where, we observe the names of Hon. wv p (acme M.P.P., Obituary. 
and Financial Secret of the Government of N. 8, andthe} Mr. D. Krvyear, or Monrreat.—It will be easily beliey- 
Hon. B. Wier, M. P. P., and Member of Executive Council. | ed that it is with no ordinary feelings of pain that we to-day 
“A burlesque advertisement sets forth that | record the death of the Senior Proprietor and Editor of this 
its writer is open to proposals from young ladies and widows r, the late Mr. David Kinnear. . Kinnear was a native 
of more than average respectability, tol ly tame in disposi- | o inburgh 
tion, with hair of any colour but red.” ‘These will be a/| the celebrated Colonel Gardiner. His father had been wealthy ; 
total eclipse of the moon, throughout the United States, on the | but in one of those crashes which befell banking firms in the 
6th of December next. A devcendant of Montezuma, | beginning of the century, his house stopped payment. The 
the last sovereign of Mexico, is said to be extant at Madrid in | circumstances under which this happened, however, were so 
the person of lia, Count de Montezuma. h ble that his creditors on two occasions took unusual 
The Japanese Ambassadors have left Lisbon, bound home- | measures to testify for him their confidence and respect. Mr. 
wards by way of Alexandria. Professional beggars are | Kinnear himself, during his residence in the Northern capital, 
imposing themselves on the public of London, as distressed | enjoyed the society of all the men of celebrity who resided 
Lanseene weavers.———Famine prevails in Finland. | there at the time, including that of Sir Walter Scott, Mr. Jas. 
——-——A railroad has been opened across the Swedish penin-| Hogg and Professor Wilson. He studied for the Scotch bar 
sula, connecting Gottenburg, on the Cai t, with Stock- was admitted, but never entered upon the practice of his 


holm. ¢ Editor of a paper in Indiana enquires if | profession; and was for some time en, in mercantile busi- 
western whiskey was ever seen “ coming thro’ the rye.” ‘ness in London, where he had valuable connections in the 
Only the chiefs of the three hundred emned to | highest branches of commerce. Here, too, and at the House 
death, in Minnesota, are to be executed. Red and blue | of his relative Mr. John Murray, he met all the leading li 

ribbons are now worn as badges by the Greeks. Combined | \nen of the day. He came to this country ia the year 1835, 
with their white petticoats, these su the Tricolor. and after visiting several parts of the United States, he made 
A Latin version of Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” by Professor | a complete tour of the Province. His eye was, at last, capti- 
F. K. Newman, has been published, in London. An | vated by the scenery of the St. Francis, and he was thus Ted to 
eminent geologist, Dr. Volga, has just purchased the house in | settle as a farmer near Drummondville. He had not been long 





















































which Goethe was born, situated at kfort-on-the-Maine, | ypon his farm, however, before the troubles of 1837 began, an 
and intends, after restoring it to its original state, to confide it o one of the first to take arms and to Sih his 
to the care of a local literary society. ‘There are in| neighbours a force for the preservation of the Province to the 
Switzerland 1,483,298 Protestants, and 1,040,469 Catholics. | British Crown. After the rebellion had been subdued, but 
‘That “ the old order changeth, giving place to new,” | while the remains of discord still existed on the frontier, he re- 
never had a more startling affirmation than the opening, lately, | ceived an appointment of stipen 
of the new line of railway between Smyrna and Ephesus. | the Police , which was tem ly employed in restorin 
A London paper, speaking of Robson, says that “the | order. At the close of this service he accepted from his ol 
manager of the Olympic was, when at his best, a sort of Gav- | friend, the late Mr. Hugh Ramsay, the post of editor of the 
roche of the London stage, ‘a little man,’ whose defects | Montreal Gazette, at that time owned by the firm of Armour 
were as great as his merits. Never —_ perfect in any part,/and Ramsay. This position he relinquished to become a part- 
too tragic tor comedy, and too comic for tragedy, he poss ner in the Montreal Herald, then in the hands of Mr. Robt. Weir, 
4 strange undefinable touch of originality. It is said | senior, in consequence of the death of that gentleman’s talent- 
that the state of Maine has paid over $2,000,000 in bounty for | ed and lemnented son. It is hardly necessary to add anything 
recruits. ‘The Library at Harvard University contains | respecting Mr. Kinnear’s private character. He has been long 
about 150,000 volumes, and 60,000 phlets. The | and extensively known, and, we think, will be remembered b: 
number of Catholic churches is steadily yee at Boston, | q host of friends for his social qualities and the liberality wii 
Mass. The statement that President Lincoln wrote the | which, so far as his means permitted, he contributed to ev: 
bad verses, so often in print, beginning “ O why should the | project of charity, goodfellowship, or public improvement. He 
spirit of mortal be proud,” has authoritatively denied. | died at the age of fifty-five years, after an illness of four months, 
sreois & prepeny of OBUG, ta thoes site. wbltn Will orseumee | Siseiey meeekaeet eameeen ener Gee me oe 
,000, NnsumMe | gj and constancy.— Mont 
more food t oo oa to — po a+ beings. ore 5 ae is om 
vers clergymen have comb! n refusing Thelsea, Thos. Tombleson, Esq., in his 8 
to attend funerals on Sunday, unless in cases of absolute | ene the Victory with Nelson at the este Se trates ee 



































hund Cotton Districts Relief Fund. H. M. Qist Regt.—Of yellow fever, at Barbadoes, Thos. Williams, 
Garotting has again become common in London, and the in- | Esq., Asst.-Commy.-Gen. 


security of evening walks brings patro’ d joy to the cab- 
men. —The Czar has relfeved the Jews of Poland of the | Appointments. 
The Hon. J. Prendegast Vereker, who has been elected Lord 








necessity of paying taxes on “ blessed meat”—a burden which | 


has galled them, ever since the country was annexed to the | Mayor of Dublin for the year 1862-3, is a Barrister, and is the se- 
Rassian Empire. It is stated that Bombay has been | cond son of Viscount Gort.—The Rev. Dr. Atkinson, who has been 
enriched to the extent of nearly £4,000,000 by the advance in elected Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, was edu- 
the price Se ptm man of letters is often a man | cated at Clare College, and graduated in 1842, He was admitted to 
with two natures; one a book nature, the other a human na- holy orders in 1844, and was elected tO the mastership of Clare 
ture. These often clash endly, The Journal de Rowen | ©° in 1856, on the death of Dr. Webb. 


mentions a machine, invented by M. Lassaigne, by which the 
Army. 


inventor claims to have solyed the question of perpetual mo- 
We regret to learn that the gee fever has been very viru- 


tion. Nearly 9000 Italian priests, of accredited respec- | 
tability, have addressed a letter to p Re Lag ing him to| lent in the W. I. Regiment at badoes. Amo: the victims 
othing to so of com: | +4 it are, Lts. Temple and Chevalier, Surgeon Brien, and En- 

















— his temporal power. 
rehension to a perverse mind as simple rectitude and 

ith. " Gof 900 
pnnng it euen to Spain. 
certs in Edinburgh. ; 

feared that thousands of blacks and whites will starve in Loui- | Micer, ® member of the United Service Club at Calcutta, in 
—_ and Mississippi this _— Laegee pg Da so high Po peg a Hugh Roos ant the ait ban bese. ex: 
and so scarce.’——_—___The ascent of Mount Washington, | x 4 , 
N. H., has, for the first time, been accomplished in a sleigh: lon bike Cd ye care ae Co Lord George Paget, 
The Jutges of the U. $. Supreme Court will, hence-| >. S *° “ apel Commend in 








landers, who made an official report of some observations 





berg has been giving con- | 














Bengal, 
forth, dispense with the use of black silk robes, and sit ‘arrayed lately vacated by Maj.-Gen. Sir R. Garrett——The office of 
in plain ts. Repairs are being made on the Military Sec: to Lt.-Gen. Cameron, in New Zealand, is 


wharves and levees at New Orleans. The Deléa thinks that 


vacant by the retirement of Major Whitmore, 62nd Regt. 
“ millions worth of property will hence accrue to the city.” 


Wan-Orrice, Nov. 7,—108rd Ft: Maj-Gen Hale to be Col; 106th, 
Lt-Gen Capon; 1 hy Lay 


i of flax in Ireland; but it appears St: — Maj-Gen Wyllie, all of Bombay army. 14th: 
ist ett ncrene baa boca oly 10th cals f'1900| wh seals Dy ust" C Renae she Bey, 









































the son of a Banker, and a lineal descendant of 


magistrate in charge of 


em ‘Miss Burdett Coutts has contributed eleven | London, Thos. Green, of Athelington, in Suffolk, Esq., formerly of 
pounds to the ; j 


The Brazilian Government has paid the $8,000,000 | signs Fenn and Knight.——Lieut.-Col. Priestley, of the 42nd | 
The Saar Traveller says “it js | © the detriment of Sir Hugh Rose, made to him by another | 


a ye Battye, removed —— t Lt — by -: 44 
P,¥ Whitmore, w , to eut; 
Berkeley Wodehouse to be En. = Pegs 


Navy. 

Tru. oF A DovBLeE Screw Streamsarp.—The trial of the 
Flora, which took place yesterday on the Thames, wes attended 
with an unusual degree of interest, in a public and official 
sense, from the fact that the peculiar form of the vessel’s con- 
struction and the disposition of her propelling steam gous, 
if successful on trial, combined the requisites required for our 
smaller ships of war, such as corvettes of the Chanticleer and 
Rinaldo class, and smaller craft as gun-vessels of six guns and 
less, inasmuch as she was the representative of a class of ship 
capable of carrying a heavy armament of guns, with a large 
engine power, at a light draught of water, possessing at the 
same ide a power of maneuvring in a small space su¢h as 
could not, under any circumstances, be possessed by a vessel 
with the ordinary single screw. The /lora is an iron vessel of 
400 tons, 160 feet in length, 224 feet in breadth, and 15} fect in 
depth, having two independent engines and screws with a col- 
lective nominal horse-power ne of 120 horses, the screws 
worting under each quarter, and consequently before the rud- 
der, in lieu of the present system of one screw astern and abaft 
the rudder. The diameter of the cylinders is 26 inches, with 
a stroke of 21 inches. Each screw has a diameter of 7 feet, 
with a pitch of 14} feet. The boilers comprise two tubular, 
working at 30lb. pressure, and one high pressure, working at 
50lb. This high iler is intended to be used for pro- 
ducing a steam blast in the chimney and to dry the steam (by 
admixture) from the two common boilers. The vessel is 
schooner-rigged, and without yards or any extra weight aloft, 
and, for her size, bas a very handsome appearance on the wa- 
ter, giving promise of being a real steam clipper—a promise 
which her performances under steam during the day fully 
confirmed, for, if her tonnage and horse-power are fairly con- 
sidered, there can be no doubt the Flora is the fastest screw 
steamship afloat. Her builders are Messrs. Dudgeon, of Mill- 
wal! (both of hull and engines), and the success of the ship 
eet is a fitting tribute to an enterprising mercantile 
firm e ship left Gravesend at noon, with a large party on 
board, including Capt. Gyerling, of the Swedish Navy; Capt. 
Selwyn and Symonds, R. N., and a large number of officers 
and gentlemen interested in screw propulsion. 

There is nothiag new in the idea of the use of two screws 
in the propulsion of ships, as our old floating iron-cased batteries 
are each fitted in the same way, but are worked by one mo- 
tion from the engines. A small vessel in the Clyde works 
two screws also, with two rudders, the idea, as acknowledged 
by the r, having been taken from the model exhibited 
in the Exhibition of 1851 by Mr. A. Sturdee, the present mas- 
ter shipwright’s assistant at Portsmouth dockyard. The Flora, 
however, is the scaiue supa ant ——e — ay ——- 
nes wo! se ly ndependently of eac 
; and herein lies the value of the principle in a military 





He 


. | point of view, as giving aship a means of rapidly revolvin 


under steam and changing her position to any requir 
point. 

The run from the Nore to the Mouse Light was made in 31 
min. 40 sec., the tide being high water, slack on passing the 
Nore. This gave the ship a speed of 14:16 knots—an exceed- 
ingly favourable result. The ship’s head was then brought 
round, and her course laid for the Nore, on reaching which 
a ge were made for making the important tests of the 

y—the capabilities of the ship in answering her helm and 
engines in making circles. The first experiment was made 
with both engines, going ahead at full speed, and the helm 
hard over, w the first circle was made in 8 min. 14 sec., 
the second in 3°13, and the third in 3°16, the diameter of the 
circles being about three lengths of the ship, and lessening 
each time. In the second experimept one engine and screw 
worked ahead, with the other going astern, and one circle was 
made in 3:39, and another in 3-49. In making these circles 
the action of the ship's hull was extraordinary, the central 
part being stationary, and both ends moving round equally ; the 
circle was made on a pivot from the ship's midship section. 
The vessel was then put in a straight course, stopped, and 
from a state of rest the engines were started, one ahead and 
the other astern, the circle being completed in 3:55, and the 
diameter of the circle being, as before, within the ship’s length. 
The vacuum throughout the trials was steady at 25 inches.— 
Times, Nov. 7. 


Vice-Admiral Sir A. Milne, in the Nile, 78, sailed from Hali- 
fax for Bermuda on Saturday week. With him went the 
Melpomene, 51, Vesuvius, 6, and Nimble, 5——The followin 
ships are ordered home from the Mediterranean to be paid off 
Algiers, 91; Amphion, 36; Doris,32; Gannet,11; Scylla, 21; 
London, 86 ; and Neptune, 86; also from Australia: Fawn, 17, 
and Pioneer, 6——Mr. Adams, the American Minister in Lon- 
don, attended a late meeting of the Royal National Life Boat 
Institution, and expressed himself much gratified at the saving 
of some of his countrymen’s lives on our coast, through the 
medium of this society ——-Great attention is now directed to 
various projects intended to preserve the bottoms of iron-ships 
from rapid and excessive fouling, to which they are extremely 
liable ——The Leander, 51, fitting at Chatham, is likely to go 
to the West Indies ——The Hero, 89, reached Spithead from 
Halifax, N. §., on the 6th inst ——The Psyche, 2, is ordered to 
Marseilles, where she will embark the Countess of Elgin and 
suite for conveyance to Alexandria, en route overland to India. 
——The Overon, 3, is paid off——The Resistance, 16, is fitted 
with Cunningham’s topsail yards, round which the sails are 
rolled from the deck.——The St. George, 86, with Prince Alfred 
on board, sailed from Spithead for Lisbon, on the 2nd inst. 
—tThe Arethusa, 51, is to be brought forward for the steam 
reserve-——Dr. Bryson has published voluminous statistics 
regarding health in the naval service. On the whole, it is 
ameliorated. He quotes the excellent example of Sir Alex- 
ander Milne. “The moment you have reason to believe that 
~_ have fever on board (he tells those serving under him) 

up for a tem latitude, and leave me to m: 
your relief.” Such is the substance of a wise order (in peace), 
and to this we may attribute the comparatively small loss by 
| yellow fever which the ships in the West Indies have sus- 
tained during the last three years——Mr. Mayo, from the 

Board of Trade, succeeds C Brown, R.N., C.B., as Regis- 
trar-Gen. of seamen.——The , 17, is bound to the East 
Indies ; the Pylades, 21, at Chatham, will probably join #ir A. 
Milne.——The Sultan of Turkey has decided upon ordering 


four iron-cased iron scr. st.-ships of the Valiant class to be built 
in England. 

Apporntments.—Lieuts: R GS Pe | to be flag-lieut to Rear- 
Adm EK me, in the Pacific; G W Hand to ; AG Woot- 
ton and C J Anstruther to ) 1 pry 
fryldent; 7 Pees. addl, to ; G Browne to be Sec’y 





me; H Gray (a) to Leopard; BT Colley to 
Leonard to Lip. * 
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New Publications. 

Persons who with malice aforethought determine to live 
heroic lives, generally make themselves absurd and: obnoxi- 
ous, and, sitting “separate” on their “painful peaks,” are | 
properly left to make the best ofa bad bargain. But, because | 
there is quackery in the world, it does not follow that there is | 
no real heroism. We may not find it, indeed, on battle fields, 
or in the high places of ambition and renown. They neither | 
think deeply, nor reason, well, who are thrilled at the specta- 
cle of that strife before the eyes of the world, which is waged 
for such honours as the world can give. It is in solitude and 
silence, in sequestered places, in waste Gethsamen’s of spiri- 
tual life, that the soul struggles and conquers, wearing its 
crown of thorns to win its crown of glory. Here, if any- 
where on earth, is true heroism—that makes no sign and that 
asks no applause, and beside which the noisy bustling of 
the world’s great people seems altogether trivial and mean. 
Such grandeur sanctified the life of the Scottish preacher Ed- 
ward Irving ; and it is because, in an age of sham and cant, he 
dawns upon mankind as the very impersonation of honesty, 
that we here record a passing tribute of gratitude for a worthy | 
record of a life sonoble. Mrs. Oliphant has done her work in | 
a spirit of reverent sympathy, and in that spirit we read what 
she has written. It is a picture of manliness triumphant over 
mortality, of faith o’er-reaching time, of purity that walked un- 
shamed in the sacred presence of the Master. 

The best truths are honest men. In one of the closing years 
of the last century, two such truths were told. Their exter- 
nal signs have long since mingled with the elements. One 
perished beneath the merciless waves of the Mediterranean 
sea ; the other, sorely stricken, laid down to die in an old Scot- 
tish city. One, a child of Nature, blind but trustful, went | 


| 
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| 


| 








erratic or otherwise, can mar the excellence of a noble cha- 


pute about ecclesiastical matters, nor as holding that beliefs,|the great vista down the nave was almost dark, and would 


have been quite so but for the little jets of gas which flared out 
here and there, It was quite six o'clock before the place was 
clear, and for the last time, as an Exhibition, given over to the 
custody of the police, who from the commencement have 
guarded its contents so well, and who, when marshalled in the 
centre transept and their last daily reports given in, openly re- 
joiced that their long monotony of duties at the building was 
at length over. 

The practical question which will occur to every English- 
man’s mind, now that the excitement and the triumph, too, is 
done, is, “ Has it paid its way ?” or, rather, will there be any 
such Geficits as the guarantors may fairly be called upon to 
make up? Without professing to have any official informa- 
| tion on this important subject, we may safely venture to an- 

nounce that, as far as the guarantors are concerned, the Exhi- 
bition has “paid,” and they will not be called upon fora 
single farthing. The daily returns of money taken at the 
doors show a total received of nearly £315,000, excluding, of 
course, the admissions os yee The season 
tickets have, it is said, realized nearly ,000, and the shilling 
tickets also a considerable sum. Altogether, the receipts from 
every source, including refreshment and photographic con- 
tracts, waiting-rooms, umbrella stands, sales of a catalogues, 
&c., have been, we believe, up to the present day within a very 
small amount of £500,000 sterling, and are not unlikely to be 
£510,000, or even £520,000 before the final closin 
after the distribution of prizes by the Prince of 
expenses of constructing the bui eng womens to the original 
plan have, it is stated, been within the £200,000 originally ad- 
vanced by the Bank of England, though, of course, the Com- 
missioners have incurred the usual supplementary estimate in 
the way of extras, such as the annexes, gilding, foundations 
for machinery, &c., which bring the total cost up to nearly 
£70,000 more. The office and staff expenses have been unusu- 
ally, indeed almost parsimoniously low ; but road-making and 
hire of police account for large sums, as do also the charges for 
receiving goods, &e., in the building, the ‘redelivery of which 
outside the Exhibition will be about as much more. In short, , 
therefore, if every claimant were paid in full, the guarantors 


racter; and we think, therefore, that no liberal reader 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s narrative is likely to sympathize with 
those who persecuted and reviled this man of simple heart 
and patient fortitude. On the contrary, such a reader will 
recognize, in all its natural magnificence, the figure of one 
whose spiritual aspirations surpassed the standards of ordinary 
comprehension, who, in mind and purpose, rose superior 
to all littleness, who, swayed by practical and boundless be- 
nevolence, diffused blessings upon all poor and suffering 
creatures around him, who had no thought of self save to 
serve the cause of his Master, and who was cast out by those 
who should have cherished him, only because, in the integrity 
of his heart, he thought Christ to be more than a Church 
Council, and the religious interests of the world to be of 
greater import than the dogmas of asynod. It is not remark- 
able that his biographer depicts with so much enthusiasm the 
current of his honourable career, or dwells with so much ten- 
derness on the pathos of his beautiful death. Night was 
closing on a gloomy December Sunday, when the celestial 
morning dawned for him. “If I die, I die unto the Lord. 
Amen.” Those were the last words of Edward Irving. 
Thou soul of God’s best earthly mould, 
Thou happy soul—and can it be 


That these two words of glittering gold 
Are all that must remain of thee! 


——__—— 
LAST HOURS OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


On Saturday the public were admitted for the last time to 
the International Exhibition of 1862. Already, as an exhibi- 
tion, it is a thing of the past. Those who visit it to-day in the 
character of buyers will find the Picture Galleries and Ma- 
chinery Annexe closed, ¢ranes erecting at the British and 





of accounts 
ales. The 


would be liable for some 9 or 10 per cent. upon the amount 
oF individually underwrote. But both the Commissioners 
and contractors have done their utmost to avoid such an un- 


out sudden into the dark, as a star falls and is seen no more. | foreign entrances, and busy hands removing the articles that 
The other, a disciple of Christ, clear-sighted with the faith of| have been sold, or arranging for the disposal of the small 


religion, passed upwards, confident of Heaven. The former | #™ount that still remains without purchasers. From this da 
was Percy B. Shelley: the latter was Edward Irving. They 
differed absolutely, alike in belief, in quality, and in proposed 
methods of reform ; but in one respect they were similar: they 
were genuine as truth itself. Moreover, their earthly lot was 
persecution and grief. Let us humbly hope that they are 
happy now—the infidel as well as the Christian—in mansions 
not made with hands. 

Nothing so strengthens the human toiler as the spectacle of 
genuine spiritual integrity. When this is once appreciated, life 
begins to have a meaning. Aside from this, it is inexpressibly 
stale and unprofitable. No reader needs to be reminded how 
many stately intellects, unblessed with spiritual hope, have 
culminated in satiety. To this satiety there is but one anti- 
dote. Herein is the beauty of the life of Edward Irving— 
herein the value of his recorded experience. Itis the radiance 
of promise, breaking through the gates of the grave—‘ the 
light that never was on land or sea.” Valuable, doubtless, for 
many minor reasons, is the story of this apostle; but its 
chief merit is that it depicts a sincere and lofty soul working 
ont its own salvation, and labouring, even unto martyrdom, 
for the regeneration of the world. 

These words pre-figure a grand life. Such a life the readers 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s book will perceive in Cetail, and admire in | 





| ture and entirely unexpected strains of the organ at the east 


pleasant call, and will endeavour among themselves to cover 
Soe small deficiency may be found to exist at the final 
settling. 

_~ then, with former Exhibitions, that of 1862 
will be found to be the greatest both in the number of its yisi- 
tors and even in the amount of its gross receipts. That of 
1851 was open during five and a-half months, and was attended 
by 6,039,135 visitors, including staff and exhibitors’ attendants, 
as estimated ool OF the ae The total amount paid at 
the doors was 800. The produce of the sale of season 
tickets amounted to £67,000, and the gross total received from 
all sources was £505,107 5s. 7d., including the £67,400 which 


forward the work of dismantling, whether by sales or removal, 
will go steadily forward till but little will remain for the vans 
and cranes todo. All things considered, the closing has not 
come a day too soon. We have eked out our fiction of an 
English summer to its latest breath, and made believe in holy- 
days when the building was filled with a grimy fog and the 
outer darkness of November days stole down soon aher noon. 
The few days that have yet to run are emphatically days of 
sale only, for the Exhibition closed on Saturday last. 

Beyond the simple ceremonial of singing our national hymn 
no formality of any kind marked the occasion. There were 


crowds of visitors, though neither more nor less than might | was subscribed before the undertaking commenced, and which 
have been expected on such a miserable day. The familiar 


was afterwards carried to the capital account and made to 
faces of aristocratic and distinguished visitors again thronged | swell the gross total. The actual pes / taken from all sources, 
the nave, though this time it was not the only promenade, for | /ess this subscription, was therefore only £438,000. 
the side Courts, galleries, annexes—all were full of eager| ‘the Paris Exhibition of 1855 was attended in six months 
groups, traversing the building in every direction, visiting and he the cle visitors to the industrial department, ets | 
inspecting their favourite Courts and classes for the last time. ,580 visitors to the fine arts department—in all 4,533,464, 
Their Imperial Highnesses the Prince and Princess Napoleon | who = for admission to each department the sum of 
were there, with the Prince and Princess Edward of Saxe | £117,666. This display left a deficit larger than our surplus, 
Weimar, the Duke of Cambridge, the Princess Amalie of | and which had to be made good by a grant from the Imperial 
Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenbourg, the Dowager Duchess of | Government. 
Sutherland, the Duke and Duchess of Buckingham, Lord and 
Lady Ashburnham, Viscount Sidney, Viscount Torrington, 
Viscount Chelsea, &c. 

At three o’clock the building seemed more full than it has 
ever been, save on the occasion of the two memorable State 
days, when so much was expected and so very little seen. 
Some little excitement was caused at this time by the prema- 





The present Exhibition has also been open six months, or 
17 days longer than that of 51. The total number of visitors, 
excluding the staff and exhibitors’ attendants, has been 
6,117,450, or 87,000 over the gross numbers on the first occa- 
sion, The comparison between the two English displays, 
however, to be perfectly fair should include on this occasion 
the staff and exhibitors’ attendants, which were used to swell 


the total of 51. This would give the Exhibition that has just 
closed a majority of quite a million over its predecessor, while 
its oo receipts will, we believe, be between £80,000 and 
£90,000 greater than on the first occasion, if we exclude from 
the total of 1851 the £67,400 subscribed throughout the coun- 
try at the first conception of the scheme, and which it is quite 
needless to say was never returned to the subscribers, 

The Ospaoconars may now, therefore, feel justly proud of 
having achieved a success in the very teeth of obstacles which 
threatened to be fatal to all their hopes, and which, if one tithe 
of them had been foreseen when their plans were arranged, 
now two years ago, would have led to the postponement of 
the whole undertaking to some less calamitous era. Notwith- 
standing the famine in our manufacturing districts—a famine 
of the worst kind, as arising from the enforced idleness of the 
people; notwithstanding the death of the great originator of 
the plan, with a Court absent and in mourning, a wet summer, 
a bad harvest, and trade generally in such a state of depression 
as it has seldom been in before in this country, the Exhibition 
has in all ular and practical results surpassed the hitherto 
unapproac standard by which all similar efforts have 
been judged, the Exhibition of 1851. That this result will be 
a bitter grievance to the prophets of evil is likely enough, but 
the day when these could injure it is now long past, and the 
Exhibition of 1862 will find in its results an ample answer to 
all detraction and ill-will.— Times, Nov. 3. 


——$ 
SPORTING SCANDALS. 


Ours is not a sporting paper. We neither keep a prophet 
nor a poet, nor advertise “tips,” nor publish “ the odds ;” nor 
have we any sympathy with the detestable new morality which 
prevails amongst the habitués és of Newmarket and Hyde Park- 
corner. Our sole object, therefore, in noticing an atlair which 
has kept the cag Ley and the sporting world in a state 
of ebullition for the fortnight, isto point out how utterly 
absurd and untenable are the pretensions put forward by the 
fnends of the individuals implicated in the Tarragona and 
Michel Grove affair, when they argue that those persons should 
have been dealt with by the Stewards of the Jockey Club 
otherwise than offenders on their trial are usually dealt with 
by the ordinary tribunals of the country. 

It appears that two officers of the Guards, named Burnaby 
and Annesley, have been accused of foul play at Newmarket. 
Col. Burnaby is stated to have caused his mare Tarragona to 
be “ pulled” in a match with a horse called Michel Grove; 
and Capt. Annesley to have made a fictitious or collusive bet 
with the owner of Tarragona, with the view of misleading 
those who heard the bet made, and inducing them to suppose 


full effect. We are privileged to contemplate the fortunes of end, commencing with the National Anthem, which led the 
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uceess; the third, that of suffering. From | note of termination, however, was soon checked, and popu’ 

iret ae in the tittle town of fram oe EE. him | confidence so far restored in the integrity of the simple pro- 
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through a simple boyhood, an active youth, a careful course | west dome, till galleries, side courts, and every place from 


of education, a long ordeal of patient labour, and still) which anything could be seen or heard, and very many from 
more patient waiting, till, at the age of twenty-seven | Which little cou be heard, and nothing seen at all,was thronged 
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years, he becomes the assistant of Dr. Chalmers, in his church “ soaietetie of the Sacred Harmonic Society were partly 
at Glasgow. Thus far, his own light is obscured. From this! jn the west gallery, by the side of Messrs, Walker and Mr. 
point, however, the clouds begin to break away, and his mind, Hedgeland’s organ, among the finest and richest toned in all 
full-orbed, shines out in native splendour. We follow him to | rah ye oe an — royte iat "The Deke of 
London, to <he little chapel in Hatton Garden, whither pre-| Buckingham, Sir Wentworth Dilke, Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. Sand- 
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foam. Enemies assail him, both in the church and out of it- 


tional Anthem were begun, at first with diffidence, but gra 
The town wits make him their theme. The heavy reviews dually swelling out into a sound which, if it did not fill the 


discuss him. The thunder of the Times reverberates around | building, at least sent its clear, solemn tones up the nave, 
his ears. Even the great Mr. Hazlitt, writing in the Literal, | bringing together the scattered groups — all parts, hurrying 


: : | down on tiptoe and ‘ presence at 
chooses to make him the subject of satire. These are the re-| what to all Englishmen is almost a religious ceremony. It 


sults of eccentricity and frankness, offending the settled canons | was curious + — = great —- of quiet, Pm ype on 
of taste and opinion. Looking further, we perceive that his | 28 they listened with that pecu a ing of pride and re- 
ideas out-run the narrow limits of sectarian creeds. He is a| VeTence to every note of the strain listened with an carnest- 


‘ , ‘ | ness of feeling and attention not common even in this country. 
thinker, comprehensive, liberal, far-sighted—meteoric to the | Por a few moments after its close there was a pause,and then, 


dull, an offensive rebuke to the bigotted. Here isreason enough as at a signal a loud cheer broke forth, with clapping of hands 
for storms. We are not surprised that the clouds gather, and | and waving of handkerchiefs, which was renewed again and 


; ; ; | ,and “one cheer more” led to another and a louder, till 
the skies grow dark. In. little while the tempgst breaks, and_ a was no method of restoring silence but by singing 
there is confusion and fury. The church casts forth her cham-| « Partant pour la Syrie.” To this compliment to our foreign 


pion, and bids him wander in night and cold. Already af-| visitors. the same respectful attention was pans the same 
flicted with domestic sufferings, the strong man bends, but is | — oreiling pn ee ater a 
not broken. The branches are blighted, but the roots are | the building, om Br is, echo again. To this fresh d a 
sound. Yet a few steps, however, and we stand beside his the members of the ap ray J _ an ny ~, and 
grave. Forty-two years have burned to ashes. Wail, solemn | sang “ Rule Britannia,” and, to do them justice, the audience 
organ: the strife is over; the sun sinks in the west; the|*Pared no efforts to make Sas oe S ies 0 dean tines 
dumb shadow enwraps him forevermore. nace oo sanents © aes enghele —- porous. Be 
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It were superfluous here to set forth the causes of a strife be-| Some concession wen ene made > poplar opinion by | 
tween church and minister, or the grounds of offence which a| playing “ Auld Lang yne,” but even plaintive strains of | 
popular theologian may have pre the wits of his genera- | this fine old melody were soon overwhelmed and buried under 


i ; dous clamour with which every bell in the building d ; p 
tion. They are all explained thoroughly well in a biography, companed “Waging out.” They seemed at once to open at | that Col. ony beep considered his mare ay to win a 
which leaves little to be said by any reviewer. It is sufficient | full cry from every nook and —high overhead, in side | race, which he privily arranged that she should lose. 


qo know that, seen in the light of posthumous facts, they seem | 
miserably insignificant, as indeed does all the contempora- 


courts and main avenues, and down in secluded bays where 
no one dreamt that bells lay lurking,—all gave —— at once, 
. filling the air with such a hideous vi sounds as 
neous slander and satire with which the great preacher was ought at once to have emptied the it did not. 
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When the subject was first brought tothe notice of the Jockey 
Club, Col. Burnaby expressed great anxiety that a full and 
searching inv on of bis conduct should take i before 
that tribunal ; and as the Club appear to have readily acceded 
to and acted upon the gallant colonel’s invitation, it seems to 
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ing in after a volume of sound, like a shower of sparks fol_ 
eater a mass of flame, it seems as out of place as if intro. 
duced without any previous preparation. Altogether, it can 
not be said that Mr. Wallace has materiall altered his posi- 
tion among composers by his last work. There is neither a 
plaintive melody to be compared with “Flow on, flow on, 
from “ Lurline,” or a sprightly air with “ When the elves at 
dawn,” fromthe “ Amber Witch.” On the other hand, there 
is nescio guid about “ Love’s Triumph,” which unmistakably 
ves the idea that to a better libretto Mr. Wallace would have 
n considerably superior to any previous composition of his. 
—Critic in the “ Spectator.” 





pero 
CANDIDE’S SUPPER. 


The absence of news from Greece is considered as a sign 
that everything goes on there as well as can be expected ; that 
ideas of order and tranquillity prevails among the mem- 
bers of the Provisional Government ; that the fears of a com- 
plication in European politics in consequence of the revolu- 
tion are diminishing; and that the Greek people will be al- 
lowed to choose their own Sovereign as they think proper. 
The most extraordinary part of the affair is that not a voice 
should be heard from any of his late subjects for King Otho. 
We hear of none of his diplomatic agents abroad resigning 
their posts, or refusing to continue in them at the instance of 
the new Government. Not the worst of the Italian Princes 
who are now in exile but had sgme one to fight for them or 
to share their banishment, while not a blow was struck for 
King Otho. He could not trust the crew of his own vessel, 
named after his Queen, and it was an English ship that con- 
veyed him to Veniee. Venice seems to have become the fa- 
yourite resort of dethroned princes. If Venice is destined to 
see another Carnival, we may Pe witness a repetition of the 
scene at the hostelry as recorded in the adventares of Can- 
dide. The number is the same, and the adventures is not dis- 
similar. There are “ Henri Cing,” the Grand Duke of Tusca- 
ny, the Duke of Parma, the Duke of Modena, the King of 
Tice, and last, not least, King Otho. Candide and Martin 
expressed their astonishment at hearing the six gentlemen 
they met at table addressed as “ Sire,” and asked if it were a 
Carnival pleasantry. The master of Cacambo, speaking very 
seriously, said : 

“Tam not joking. My name is Achmet III. 
Sultan for many years. dethroned my brother. 
throned me. My Viziers had their heads cut off. 1 
the old Seraglio. My nephew, Sultan Mahmoud, permits me to 
travel now and then for my heaith, and I am come to spend the 
Carnival at Venice.” 

A young man sitting next to Achmet said :— 

“My name is Ivan, I was Emperor of All the Russias. I was 
dethroned while yet in the cradle. My father and mother were 
shut up. I was brought upin prison. I am sometimes permitted 
to travel in -! with my guardians, and I am come to spend 
the Carnival at Venice." 

The third said :— yee ew 

“ Charles Edward, King of England. y father trans- 
ferred to me his _ to the kingtow. ~ fought in defence of it. 
They tore out the of 800 of m — I was put into 
prison. Iam going to Rome on a visit to the King, my father, 
who, like me and my grandfather, was dethroned, and I am come 
to spend the Carnival at Venice.’ 

The fourth said ; 

“Tam King of the 47 Baan ts ~A + deprived me of 

eredi States. father e: ence: @ same reverses. 
Sp Aen a to the will ve Teockhonen. like Sultan Achmet, the 
Emperor Ivan, and King Charles Edward, and I am come to spend 
the Carnival at Venice. 

(The fifth—another King of the Poles—is omitted.) 

It now remained for the sixth to speak : 

« men,”’ he said, ‘Tam not so tas you are; but, ne- 
eaten I have been a king, like en | I am Theodore. The 
Corsicans chose me for their sovereign. They called me‘ : 
and now they a call me ‘Sir.” I coined monay; and 
not now a farthing. have had two Secretaries of State; and I 
bave not now a valet. I was on the throne, and I have been in 
prison for debt in London, and I fear I shall be treated the same 
way here, though, like your Majesties, ] am come to spend the 
Carnival at Venice.” 

The other five kings heard his history with noble compas- 
sion. Each of them gave him 20 sequins to buy clothes. 
Candide gave him a diamond worth 2,000 sequins. “Who is 
this man,” said the five kings, “ who is able to give a hundred 
times more than we can? Are you also a king, Sir?” “No, 

ntlemen,” said Candide, “ and I have no desire to be one.” 
When they were rising from table there arrived at the same 
hostelry four Serene Highnesses who had also lost their States 
by the chances of war, and who were also coming to spend 
the Carnival at Venice, but Candide took no notice of them.— 

is Letter. 


I was the great 
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am lodged in 
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Tae Mancuester ALsxrt MemoriaL.—Our readers are 
already informed of the character of the structure ey by 
Mr. Thomas Worthington, in which it is proposed to place the 
statue of the lamented Prince Consort, executed by Mr. Noble, 
and presented to the town by the age, Mr. Goadsby. In 
laying before them, however, a view of the memorial, it may 
be desirable to repeat the description already given. The 
structure consists of an open, arched, and four-sided canopy, 
within which the figure stands upon a high pedestal. The 
base of the erection rests upon the top of a flight of five steps, 
and is protected by a grille of metal-work, perhaps of bronze, 
divided into compartments, and filled with quatrefoils. The 
basement is divided into two , the upper of which, on 
each side, contains five panels enriched with the armorial 
ings. Each corner of the basement supports a pier, orna- 
mented with a shield, emblazoned with the arms of the Prince, 
sur ted by a At the inner edge of the piers are 
clustered spiral columns of marble, with elaborately-foliated 
capitals. The mouldings of the four arches, also of spiral 
work, like the columns, spring from the capitals of the piers; 
and running along the under edge of the arch will be a cusp- 
Above each arch rises a gable, adorned with crocketings 

on its outer edges, and termina’ with the figure of an angel 
blowing a trumpet. The gable is pierced with a circular open- 
ing, enriched with light tracery, and filled with two inter- 
sected triangles. The three spandrils of each gable will be 
filled with arabesque work, in basso-rilievo. Each of the four 
ers supports a pinnacle in two stages, the lower of which is 
with spiral marble columns. The upper Rt ~~ of 

each pinnacle consists of an open canopy, elaborately adorned 
with crocketings, finials, and lesser pinnacles, supported by 
spiral columns, and sheltering a small emblematic statue. 
m between the gables rises a si octagonal spire, to a 
height from the ground of 75 feet, where it is terminated by a 
metal crown. “ The style of the structure is that which pre- 
vailed in Florence and throughout Tuscany between the ages 
of Brunelleschi and Giotto.” The | of the steps at the 
base is 35 feet. The base of the memo; eee 6 Se he 
the steps measures 19 feet on each side. Height of basement, 





bear- as 





18 feet 6 inches; pedestal, 21 feet; figure, 9 feet. The total 
cost will be about £5,000. 

The view represents the memorial as placed in the centre of 
the Infi esplanade. But since the committee decided to 
place the memorial there, the question of site has been gene- 
rally discussed, and an opinion exists that the prevailing ver- 
tical lines of the Medieval structure would be discordant with 
the horizontal lines of the Ionic portico of the Infirmary.— 
Builder, Nov. 8. 

The Albion thinks that the Memorial in question is utterly 
spoiled by the octagonal spire. 


Aw Active CommManper; A Bap Saor.—Sir Hugh Rose, 
the hero of the Central Indian campaign, has lately paid one 
or two flying visits to our yan station; the last a few days 
ago. The natives were, I daresay, slow to believe that the 
traveller who entered the cantonment in a rough bullock ban- 
dy, and looked so worn, and fagged, and dusty, could really be 
the great general, who had made tlie rebels tremble at his 
coming. * * Sir Hugh has the appearance of having suffered 
much in health, from the hardship and exposure of the last 
terribly trying campaign, but nothing will abate his indomita- 
ble energy and activity. The work he cut out for himself for 
one day here, was, first a visit to Dowlatabad in a bandy, over 
such roads as no untravelled English mind can conceive of ; 
the exploration of the fortress; a ride ten miles farther to ex- 
amine the Ellora Caves (in itself a very hard day’s work), and 
to crown all, a journey of seventy miles, during the night and 
following morning, to Ahmednuggur. The fact of the pre- 
sence of a hot tropical sun, during a great part of the perfor- 
mance, lends to its details an emphasis, which those alone who 
know India can —— An officer passing through the 
station the other day gave us some characteristic anecdotes of 
Sir Hugh, which, as they belong to his military career, I trust 
I may retail without any violation of the sanctities of private 
life. X Jansi he came into the works at six o'clock one morn- 
ing, arid having long occupied himself with their examination, 
at nine he was asked by some of those present to take some 
breakfast, which had been prepared there. ‘No, thank you, 
only a glass of water. Twelve o’clock—one—two—the staff 
om oe to feel exhausted ; three o’¢lock—four;—‘ The man,’ re- 
marked one of the bystanders, ‘is made of brass, with wire 
works. But the staff must have patience yet: five—six, and 
at half-past seven the general dines. At Ratghur, I think it 
was, he persisted in standing in a spot where he was exposed 
to a perpetual pro Sow 0 cian wine bad bom som, peed 
and deliberately, to take aim at him from the fort. Sir Hug 
was leaning his head on his arms, calmly looking over the 
wall. He was requested to move to a more protected point, 
where, it was observed, he could see just as well : ‘ No, thanks, 
I am very well here,’ and while he spoke,‘ ping, ping, rung 
the shrill bullets close to his head. ‘What a bad shot that 
fellow is! quietly remarked the general; ‘he has aimed at me 
twenty times without once hitting.’ — Reminiscences of the Indian 
Mutiny. 

Lorp Patwerston Courts AN AvusTRIAN Envoy.—His 
Excellency Baron Thierry, a distinguished statesman of Aus- 
tria, has been on a visit to this town for the last few days, and 
has taken interest in the port and town generally. Yes- 
terday his Excellency paid a visit to the docks, and very mi- 
nutel them. He was accompanied by Mr. Stebbing, 
the Presi ent of the Chamber of Commerce ; Mr. Hedger, su- 

rintendent of the docks; the Mayor, Mr. F. Perkins; the 
Bheriff of the borough, and other gentlemen interested in the 
prosperity of the town. His Excellency was much struck 
with the capabilities of the port and its natural advan- 
tages for commercial purposes. After an hour or two spent 
in this way, Mr. Stebbing, as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, invited his Excell to a déeiner at the Chamber, 
an invitation at once most graciously ted. The directors, 
mayor, sheriff, late mayor, and some of the principal inhabi- 
— of the town were requested to welcome his Excel- 

ency. 

Darin the repast a most agreeable circumstance occurred. 
Lord Palmerston was descried from the windows by one of 
the an riding past with his son-in-law, the Hon. Mr. 
Cowper. e whole of the company rose and heartily ted 
the noble Premier from the balcony, the president and or 
at once leaving the Chamber to invite his Lordship to the fes- 
tive board. Lord Palmerston immediately di ted and 
entered the Chamber with Mr. Cowper. The meeting be- 
tween the Premier and Baron Thierry was of a most cordial 
nature, aud the Premier requested the Baron would honour 
him with his company that evening at Broadlands. The Pre- 
sident of the Chamber seized the opportunity of p i 











pression of air is an feasible one; and if it should 
turn out that the Liverpool experiment is a successful one as 

the practical uses of such a power, this idea might 
prove to be of substantial service in a pecuniary sense. Tide 
power might even be made available for the production of 
power by the exhaustion of air, as with the Pneumatic Des- 
patch Company, as well as in various other ways :—as, indeed, 
was long since suggested in a general form by an American 
projector. There was a German Baron, however, who made 
a strenuous efforts to introduce compressed air (in iron retorts) 
for locomotive purposes, but nothing came of it. Our cor- 
respondent, Mr. Newton, has in view the supply of self-moving 
cabs, velocipedes, &c., by means of some such power, as 
suggested in the Builder ; as well as for fire and stationa- 
ry engines.— Builder. 





Extract oF Fiesn ror Army Uses.—Dr. J. B. Nichols 
brings to notice in the Medical and Surgical Journal an article 
for the sustenance of soldiers, which is worthy of very general 
attention, viz: Dried extract of flesh—a nourishing, easily-as- 
similated food, in the most concentrated form. It is especial! 
valuable for severely wounded soldiers as a restorative; wit 
a little wine it immediately revives their you-r It is a pre- 
paration well known to chemists, and is highly recommended 
by Liebig for provisioning ships and fortresses in order to pre- 
serve the health of the crew or garrison, in cases where fresh 
meats and vegetables are wanting. It is said to be used in the 
French and Austrian armies, with the approval of the most 
eminent military surgeons. Its use among the wounded on 
the battle field might be the means of saving many valuable 
lives. The exhaustion and sense of intolerable thirst might 
be, in a measure, removed by a single draught from a canteen 
filled with the rich soup resultin, from the solution of a half 
ounce in a pint of water. A half ounce represents the whole 
amount of nutriment in a pound of fresh beef. The method 
of preparation is very simple. 





GrorGE STEPHENSON’s SWEETHEART.—Probably he was 
stimulated to take in hand this extra work by the attachment 
he had by this time formed for a young woman named Fann 
Henderson, who officiated as servant in the small farmer's 
house in which he lodged. The attractions of Fanny, 
though these were considerable, were the least of her charms. 
Her temper was of the sweetest; and those who knew her 
were accustomed to speak of the charming modesty of her 
d , her kind of disposition, and withal her sound 
good sense. Amongst his various mendings of old shoes at 
Callerton, George was on one occasion favoured with the shoes 
of his sweetheart to sole. One can imagine the pleasure with 
which he would linger over such a piece of work, and the 

ride with which he would execute it. A friend of his, still 
iving, relates that, after he had finished the shoes, he carried 
them about with him in his pocket on the Sunday afternoon, 
and that from time to time he would whip them out and hold 
them up, exclaiming, “ what a capital job he had made of 
them!’ Other lovers have carried about with them a lock of 
their fair one’s hair, a glove, or a handkerchief; but none 
could have been prouder of their cherished love-token than 
was George ——— of his Fanny’s shoes, which he had 
just soled, and of which he had made such a “ capital job.”— 
Smiles’s “ Lives of the Engineers.” 








Parts Must se Amusep.—An event that I witnessed in 
Paris during the fearful scenes in 1848 strikingly illustrates this. 
The streets were wet with blood; all the theatres had been 
closed for some days, and there was not a single place of 
amusement open in all Paris. Well, at this juncture, when, 
be it remembered, life was far from safe, Victor Hugo gave 
notice of a motion in the National Assembly to the effect that 
it was desirable to make a large grant to the directors of vari- 
ous theatres, to enable them to be opened. I was nt when 
he made his speech; and I confess, when I heard him say, be- 
fore a crowded assembly. that the safety of Paris depended on 
opening the theatres, the thought, what manner of people are 
these, who can go to theatres at such a time? was naturally 
forced on me. Victor Hugo's motion, I may add, was carried 
by an overwhelming majority; the theatres were immediately 
opened, and were, as usual, filled. Perhaps it is on this amuse- 
ment principle that the Emperor has ordered the erection of 
more new places of public amusement in Paris.—Corresp. 
Atheneum. 

Corpen’s Crotcnets.—I have just now before me a pam- 
phlet entitled “ Richard Cobden, roi des Belges,” in every page 
of which France is implacably traduced, in hatred of the man 
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eul ic terms the health of England’s Premier, to which his 
Lordship replied in his usual happy style, stating that it was 
always a pleasure to him to visit Southampton, from the 


inhabitants of which he invariably received the greatest cour- 
tesy and attention. His Lordship, during the course of his 
observations, spoke of the great advantages both England and 
France were receiving and would receive from the commer- 
cial treaty entered into between the two countries, and alluded 
to the immense wealth of the kingdom of Austria as relates to 
its vast productions in corn, wines, minerals, &c. 

It was almost dark before the Premier left, and the weather 
was somewhat boisterous and stormy, but his Lordship 
mounted his horse with the elasticity of youth, amid the plau- 
dits of the company and of the multitude of people who had 
become aware of his proximity.— 7imes, October 28. 





Sate or Doctors’ Commons.—The College of Advocates, 
or as it is sometimes called, the College of Doctors of Laws, a 
connected with which there are so many old eccle- 

traditions, is to be disposed of by public auction on 
Friday, the 14th of November. The buildings cover nearly 
an acre of ground. The whole of the business, such as there 
now is, will be transferred from Doctors’ Commons to West- 
minster Hall, and the dingy buildings will be converted to 
rofane and common uses. The contemplated new street 
m Blackfriars-bridge to the Mansion-house will run through 
the garden of the college, so that it is possible that some por- 
tions of the venerable structure may undergo the d i 
of being converted even into shops.—Lendon paper. 





Compressep Arr as Morrve Power.—In reference to the 
ph in our issue for the 18th Oct., (see Albion, Nov. 15,) 
entitled “ Compressed Air as Motive Power laid on like Water,” 
a correspondent, Mr. J. Newton, suggests that the power of 
the tides might be made useful in the production or accumu- 
lation of such power at little or no working cost. For Lon- 
don he proposes that the power should be generated at Green- 
wich, where a tunnel, lined with iron, could be made under- 
neath the Park-hill, as a power-reservoir, with pressure-modi- 
fying apparatus, by means of which the compressed air could 
be safely conducted through tubes to town. Ata time when 
parcels, and even human , are blown through tubes by 
means of exha air, there are more unlikely schemes than 
this. The idea of using the power of the tides for the com- 
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ples her under feet. The phiet alluded to isa 
bitter, witty, and logical reply to a letter written from Mid- 
hurst to the Eeonomiste y Mr. Cobden, for the sake of 
making known to the world what he, Mr. Cobden, would do 
if he were King of Belgium. The apostle of free trade de- 
clared, you remember, in the event of his occupying the 
throne of kangal, he would lose no time in giving up the for- 
tifications of Antwerp, in disbanding the army, in thus bestow- 
ing a most welcome relief on the taxpayers,and in making the 

ety of Belgium depend upon no other force than the joint 
protectorate of the European Powers. Such conclusions as 
these are naturally distasteful to the author of the pamphlet, 
an ardent, uncompromising Belgiar-patriot. He contends, 
with great show of reason, that to disarm Belgium would be 
to throw her into the lion’s mouth, and he thinks that Mr. 
Cobden shows ill grace in offering to King Leopold a piece of 
advice with which he hias forgotten to favour the Emperor 
Napoleon. It may be well the world should be made 
aware of what Mr. Cobden would do were he King of Belgi- 
um ; but the world feels much more anxious to be informed of 
what Mr. Cobden would do were he Emperor of the French. 
—Corresp. Spectator. 


A Sriwe.ant For Nova Scorta.—A prospectus has been 
abe yt Nova —_—_ Land a ing and 
i m1) , With a capital of £100,000, in 
of £2° of whch o £260,000 is ih the first instance to be 
issued. The object is to introduce machinéry for working 
the auriferous quartz discovered d the last year or two 
dae + and ~~ : apply = acres <a pur- 
ata it er to purposes of immigra- 
tion. The pone By to be for the land, ther with 
various ——- claims and grants, is £20,000, of which £7,000 
is to be in and the remainder in shares.— Times. 








An OLp Sattor’s Love ror NEtson.—The Standard tells 
the following story in an article on the anniversary of Trafal- 
gar :—Some few bee back we were inspecting some famous 
dra in the shop of one of the first print-publishers of the 
day. The publisher was bland and courteous, according to 
his custom, but peremptory and ielding i 
he was asking for the sketches over w we were engaged. 
There enerel meanwhile into the shop an t, shab- 
by, little, ill-clothed man, who asked, in a voice, the 


price of « print hanging in the window, and which was a line 
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us that the complaints which are now made by that officer’s | not infallible Doctor had spelt this word Raindeer. Captain 
friends of the over-rigorous way in which the inquiry was| A. and Captain B. note this as a curious fact, send away their 


conducted, must necessarily fall to the ground. If the colonel 
did not really want a full and searching inquiry, he ought not 
to have asked for it. The result of the inv: ion has been 
a dry verdict of “ not proven,” which, as may be supposed, is 
by no means satisfactory to Col. Burnaby, Capt. Annesley, and 
their friends. Long re this verdict was arrived at, their 
supporters in the sporting press had been clamouring loudly 
for a full and complimentary acquittal; abusing the Jockey 


Club for hesitating to accept the word of honour of the parties | five pounds of it.” 


dictionary, and smoke their cigars. Soon afterwards we 
will suppose a rich speculative man, also a member of the 
Sporting World, drops in. The conversation runs on many 
topics, and at last it recurs to the horse named Reindeer. 
Captain A. pulls out his betting-book, and, pausing over it, 
says, “ By the way, B., how do you spell Reindeer?’ Captain 
B. responds, “ Of course, you spell it R-e-i-n-d-e-e-r.” “ No,” 
replies A.; “I think it’s spelt R-a-i-n-d-e-e-r, and I bet you 

The bet is made and booked, on the con- 


accused that they were not guilty, as a conclusive proof of | dition that it shall be decided by the Club copy of Johnson's 


their innocence, and lamenting that “a court of honour” should 


Dictionary. The third and newly arrived friend listens in si- 


be conducted by English noblemen and gentlemen in the same | lence and amazement at the ignorance and the obstinacy of 


deliberate and stringent manner as a common court of justice. 


Having now discovered that the Jockey Club was not to be| wrong, and offers to bet him a hundred 
of pot-house racing pro-| that 


intimidated by the venal vapouri 


phets, the same writers are p’ ing to denounce that bod 


as a prejudiced and incompetent tribunal, and are recommend- 
ing the injured officers to appeal for protection to the Com-| is sent for once more, the hundred 


his friend Captain A. He tells him that he is altogether 
unds to one pound 
indeer is spelt with an“e.” Of course this was the 
opportunity which had been so carefully prepared. The third 

entleman’s bet is accepted at once, the Johnswn's Dictionary 
und note is handed over, 


mander-in-Chief, who, we should imagine, has no leisure to|and is shared between the confederates. This sounds like a 

bestow upon “ the urgent private affairs” of gambling guards- | description of “ duffing,” or skittle-sharping, or card-sharping, 

men. It may, therefore, not be inopportune to explain to the | as Psa ws by the lowest ruffians at fairs, and on racecourses, 
an 


uninitiated who the members of the Jockey Club are, what 


in the dens of London, but we are scrry to say that some- 


are the powers which they wield, and how far they are likely | thing very like it forms the subject of the corvespondence we 


in the present instance to have misused them. 


The Jockey Club is composed of sixty-two members, almost Lawley, Mr. Newton, Lo’ 


are obliged to publish. The letters which parsed between Mr. 
rd Bateman, Mr. ‘en Broeck, and 


all of them thoroughly conversant with “turf” matters and| Admiral Rous elucidate a transaction which took place be- 
“turf” men. Amongst these are to be found one king, four | tween Colonel Burnaby Captain Stewart, and Mr. Ten Broeck, 
dukes, five marquises, twenty earls, one count, two viscounts, | which ended in Mr. Ten Broeck losing a bet to Captain Ste- 


six lords, five baronets, and but eighteen commoners. The | wart of a hundred pounds to one pound on the spelli 


of the 


Earl of Derby is a member of the club; so is Viscount Pal-| word Reindeer; and the question that seems to have at 
merston. More than half of the club are members of the Le-| issue was whether the circumstances of this real transaction 
gislature, and, as such, are in the constant habit of conducting | bore | and what approximation to a fraudulent and “put 


the most difficult and important inquiries. The great majority 
of them are men of unblemished character; and although it 
cannot be denied that there are amongst the lot a few black | of that complicity which is n 

sheep, who would be shy of showing themselves fn a witness- | case of cheating. At one moment 


up” such as we have supposed and described. 
As the case stands, the parties must be formally acquitted 
to constitute a proved 
. Lawley was prepared 


box, the rps! wonder is how they got into such com-| to testify, and actually did testify in a, that “Capt. 


y, and why they are allowed to remain in it, 


r having | Stewart, in the presence of Mrs. Lawl 


himself, had 


ani 
trayed their true colour on the turf and in the ring. It can- | owned to Se the spelling of the word Reindeer 


not, therefore, justly be said that the accused in this Tarragona | with Col. Burna’ 


before any betting commenced, and that 


and Michel Grove case have been tried by inexperienced hands, | they made a bubble bet on the subject prior to any further 
or that such men as those of whom the Jockey Club is mainly | wagers on. the subject.” Subsequently, however, this testi- 
composed (Capt. Annesley’s brother being actually a member|mony was withdrawn, and Mr. Lawley is thenceforward 
of the club) would be likely to allow the slightest shadow of| found to be om fact as strenuously as he had pre- 


an imputation to rest unjustly on the characters of twe gen- | viously asserted it. 


he memory of Admiral Rous does not 


tlemen of their own class, with whom they have been for years | appear to have been ae versatile ; but as his witness had 
o 


in daily and familiar intercourse, if they could with honour | deserted him the proo 
and with justice, have protected them from such a dis-| Stewart and Col. 


complicity, was gone, and Capt. 
urnaby were entitled to retractation and 
apology, so far as the charge of complicity, or, as we should 


It has been urged that the {club ought not to have per-| say, conspiracy, was concerned. This strict meed of justice 
mitted themselves to return any verdict, save one of guilty, or | the Admiral renders, although apparently with no very hearty 
of complete innocence. Why not? Does not the nature of a| will. 


verdict depend entirely on the evidence submitted to the 
court, on the characters of the witnesses who give the evi-| acquitted of a 


dence, and on their 


er in giving it? Does it not also de-| Club; and their friends com) 
pe a little on the characters which the accused previously | to no more than a 


Col. Burnaby and Capt. Annesley had been previously 
charge brought against them before Jockey 
that the acquittal amounted 


verdict of “ Not Proven,” and that the no- 


re? Are acquittals in courts of justice always honourable | blemen and gentlemen of undoubted character who formed 
and complimentary? Does the judge never allow the accused | the tribunal had not the generosity to accompany their deci- 


to slink out of the dock in significant silence? Does he never | sion with a declaration that the accused de 
good luck in getting | inquiry, not only uncondemned, but 


tell him that he has met with undeserved 


parted, after full 
The cor- 


off, and that he had better be careful for the future? We know | respondence before us does not compel us to travel back into 


nothing of the circumstances of the present case, and wish to | the circumstances of the T 
know nothing of them ; indeed, we care very little whether the | any similitude to those of the 
parties accused of foul play are guilty or innocent, or whether | prised 


they deserve the modified acquittal against which 


ma case, but, if its details bear 
ndeer case, we are not sur- 
that the Stewards of the Jockey Club should refuse to 


they are now | go one step beyond what the formalities of a quasi-judicial in- 


protesting. But we see no reason why the Jockey Club should | quiry compelled them to adjudge. There may be no means of 
not have arrived at the conclusion at which they have arrived | proof, and therefore neither Admiral Rous nor the public ma 
if yA thought it was borne out by the evidence adduced be-| have any right to say that there was complicity between Col. 


fore t 
way to compliment Co! 


em ; or why they should be expected to go out of their | Burnaby and Capt. Stewart. Still, however, there are certain 
¢ Buruniy and Capt. rer pe (| on their | facts which ap 
i 


to be admitted on all hands. First, the 


complete innocence, if they entertained any doubts of it, which | word Reindeer is ordinarily spelt with an “e.” Secondly, Mr. 


they very possibly may do. 


Ten Broeck did bet a hundred to one that Reindeer is spelt 


Col. Dernaby ond Capt. Annesley knew very well what sort | with an “e,” and the bet was taken by Capt. Stewart, clogged 


of a tribunal t 
Had they chosen, they 
risdiction, and have 


t have refused to su 


e Jockey Club was, when they appealed to it.| with the condition that it should 
bmit to its ju- | Thirdly, it ap ( 
upon their characters. The worst | states “ Raindeer” to be the proper spelling. Mr. Ten Broeck, 


decided by Johnson. 


that Johnson’s is the only dictio: which 


—or rather, the best+that could have happened to them, /| before paying his hundred pounds, waits for the opinion of 


would have been exclusion from the heath and the rooms at | his friends whether this was a fair or fraudulent wager. It is | ful 
Newmarket, and from the stands at Epsom and Ascot, so | not our province to e 
limited are the powers which the Club wields. But as they | we; but, on the other 


opinions on such matters, nor do 
d, we certainly can express no sur- 


did not see fit to do so, as they invited the opinion of that| prise that the Stewards of the Jockey Club, to whom these 
tribunal and volunteered to submit to its decision, to which | facts were not unknown, should have abstained from any ge- 
they would have appealed triumphantly had it been more in | nerous expansiveness when they gave their dry judgment 
their favour, we really conceive that the only sensible and | of “ Not Proven” in the Tarragona case. 


manly course which is. now open to them is to eat their leek 


in silent resignation, thank their stars that they have not fared | who live outside the circles within which they 


These scandals ought to be accepted as a peg. bey those 
e place. 


worse, and do their best to mend their ways for the future. | The Turf, when confined to legitimate uses, is an institution 
They may rest assured that such a case as theirs will not be | thoroughly English and national, of which we have no need 


bettered by the combined ravin 


of all the racing prophets | to be ashamed and every reason to be proud. Our best men 


in England, no matter how loudly or how rabidly they rave. | in private and in public, our most honourable men, and patri- 


—London Review, Nov. 1. 


otic men, have often devoted their leisure, and sometimes 
their whole lives to it. As an amusement, excitement, or oc- 


Admiral Rous has thought it his duty, as a Steward of the | cupation, the rearing and running of racehorses is as laudable 
Jockey Club, to make known to the public, through the co-|a pursuit as any very rich man is likely to adopt. But the 


lumns of our contemporary, the Morning 


, certain facts | Turf as a profession, the mere gambling business of the Turf, 


which are at this moment exciting great interest in what is| the making up a book, the calculation of odds, the backing 
called the Sporting World. In such a matter we have no | and hedging, with all the gambler’s attendant handicraft, can 
choice but to lend our assistance to the desired publicity, and | lead to nothing but moral degradation. A “turf-man,” if he 
our readers will find in to-day’s paper the full details of one | be not a breeder of racehorses, and sometimes if he be, is very 
of those scandals which from time to tine crop up into light, | likely to be a blackguard. Society readily recognises this fact 
and give us specimens of transactions which we fear are but | in the mere betting men who crowd the “ring,” and it would 


too common in the soils from which they rise. 


be well if society would exercise the same ostracism in ranks 


The question in this, as in all similar cases, is whether one | a little higher np. There is no young man, however empty 


man has cheated another man. The word “ cheating,” also 


has in these cases a restricted yt er eed signification. It 
is not, we believe, “ cheating” to take advantage of a man in a | is no officer in our army who could do more harm to himself, 
bet by means of earlier information or exclusive knowledge of | or could do the service more harm, than by obtaining a repu- 
a probable result. There is a certain degree of jockeying and tation for cleverness in maki 


,| his head may be, who could not find some less stupid way of 
ing his day than in making bets. We are quite sure there 


a] 


a book upon a horse race. 


wring which is considered fair on both sides, and with-| Companionship, and perhaps idleness, and a notion that it is 


in that wide area there is very liberal scope for the exercise of |}the proper thing to do, contribute, we believe, much more 


great ingenuity and extreme astuteness. There is one prin-| frequently than strong innate 


ciple, however, upon which all the members of the Sporti 
orld seem to be theoretically agreed 


gambling pro ity to lead our 


rting | young men into the en lements of a Turfcareer. It al- 
It is not lawful for Taye debenes them, and the freq 


uent results are scandals such 


two men to ascertain some fact beyond the apapres of mis-|as these. There may be exceptions, as there are exceptions to 
le in 


take, and then to introduce the topic whi 


= (denen mem all general ep 
with a third person, to pretend to get up a tween them- | rectitude, an & comparative pi 

selyes upon it, and then craftily to induce the third person to | times indulge in th bling, 
oin in their betting with the certainty that he must lose. | nest man. The general 


hen favoured by great means, by innate 





, &man may some- 
and still remain an ho- 
, however, is, and always has 


e vice of 


his would be a conspiracy at Common Law, and we are/| been, that the gambler commences by being plundered as a 


honour which rules, or is supposed to rule, the 


Sporting 
World. Let us explain what we mean by an example. Let 
us that A. and Captain B., ha occasion | 
the horse Reindeer, felt pays amy |in question was a bond fide one. Both however omit to state 


to write the name 


Be rine eT iecan ia the spelling of ik. We wil 
to e su 
also—w. we are informed is the fact—that the 


recognized even by the code of | fool, and ends by being detected as a knave.— 


The Times of Saturday, the 8th inst., contains letters from 
both Col. Burnaby and Capt. Stewart, protesting that the bet 





whether they had consulted Johnson’s Dictionary before the 


but | bet was made. 


VINCENT WALLACE’S NEW OPERA. 


* * As far as we are concerned, we do not think that 
“Love’s Triumph” can be called one ot Mr. Wallace’s best 
works. It may, in some res be considered an improve- 
ment on “ Maritana,” but it is not equal to “ Lurline,” and is 
— inferior to the “Amber Witch.” The two last 
operas, however, belong to the romantic and dramatic school, 
and, as “ Love’s Triumph” is a comic opera, it is not fair, per- 
haps, to compare it to either of Mr. Wallace’s earlier at 
tions. Unity of conception, artistic individuality, prominent 
contrast of character are not conspicuous in his new essay ; 
while the want of melodic invention makes itself more strongly 
felt in this than any other of the same composer’s operatic 
works. Originality, it is true, is a rare gift, but an opera, with- 
out being decidedly original, may possess a stamp of its own, 
and may be distinguished by a marked idiosyncrasy. But 
even without these qualities, that it is possible to have a nice 
feeling for melody, to write fluently, and to score admirably, 
is abundantly proved in Mr. Wallace’s comic opera. The 
music is always pleasing and ful, often spirited and im- 
passioned, although not entirely free from vulgarity. It is a 
common error With writers of comic operas to suppose that 
sprightliness and triviality are identical. When they have 
written a lively valse, a pretty polka, or a dashing mazurka, 
they think they have successfully imitated the style of Auber. 
“Le Domino Noir,” “ Les Diamans de la Couronne,” “ La Part 
du Diable,” they take, indeed, as models, but they forget that 
genius cannot be imitated, and that what is natural in one 
composer may be affectation in another. It is the same with 
ballads. An English opera, to be successful, must needs have 
ballads. They resemble each other like so many drops of wa- 
ter. Whatis the result? Now and then a genuine “hit” is 
made, and a valuable addition obtained to our large stock of 
popular songs, but in nine cases out of ten they cannot even 
— to the honours of the street. 

ut to return to Mr. Wallace’s opera. Before expressing 
any further opinion on the merits of the music, we wish to say 
a few words on the libretto, which, though neatly and clever- 
ly written, does not seem to us to be particularly adapted for 
musical treatment. The subject of the piece was s ted 
by Messrs. Melesville & Laya’s three-act comedy, “ Le Portrait 
ivant,” produced at the Théatre Francais in 1842; but, while 
some of the situations have been retained, the plot has been 
altered, and the dénouement completely reversed. In how far 
Mr. Planché has acted wisely in altering the plot of the origi- 
nal piece we are unable to decide, although te appears to us 
that the idea of personally introducing the “ living likeness,” 
which is only spoken of in the comedy, is not a happy one, in- 
asmuch as it heightens the improbability of the story. 

The opera is divided into three acts, the second of which is, 
we think, the best, were it only for its finale, which must be 

ronounced the most successful concerted piece in the opera. 

t is full of animation and spontaneous inspiration. A mee 
part-song, occurring in the same act, is a charming composi- 
tion, quite in keeping with the graceful words that have sug- 
it. We would also cite the trio between the Count, 
enri, to the Princess (Madame Laura Baxter), and Myn- 
— von Groot, as a very cleyer piece of writing. ‘The drink- 
g¢ song,— 
For me, if you would garlands twin 
Wreathe them of the sunny vine, a 
pleased greatly, and was loudly encored, but we cannot say 
that it struck us as being ularly new or characteristic, 
The first act, though less effective than the second, includes 
ome very good numbers. Among these are an air for tenor. 
*Though all too poor the painter's art,” nicely sung by Mr. 
Perren ; a trio between the Marquis de Pons, Adolph, 
and the Princess; and a good bass song, “ Fickle Fortune, 
fond of fleeing,” given with great spirit by Mr. Weiss, The 
finale to the first act is clever, but somewhat unconnected. 
Miss Louisa Pyne, in the double character of the Princess and 
Theresa, has a Mem hy eer part to fulfil, but she acquitted 
— bed ad task = Nam — Peay —= manner. 
er was out highly intelligent, while her 
is deserving of the highest Sonenenditien. Nothing 
d be more graceful than her rendering of the ballad at the 
commencement of the third act, “ These withered flowers,” or 
more brilliant than her vocalization in the coda to the beauti- 
air, “ It is not in the summer-tide.” It is a pity, howeyer, 
that such unmeaning roulades should be appended to a me- 
lody as refined as it is simple, merely for the sake of 
a few rounds of applause. There is a recitative and air in 
act, “ Night, love, is creeping o’er moor and main,” which was 
given with much feeling by Mr. George Perren, and again re- 
ceived the honour of an encore. His voice, as we have re- 
marked on a former occasion, is small, but he uses it with 
t tact. As an actor, however, Mr. Perren has yet much to 
earn. When we have named a capital sestett, “In mystery 
shrouded,” in which the characters of the different person- 
are well sustained, we shall have exhausted the list of 
eces which appeared to us the most worthy of remark. Mr. 
ashen, as usual, exerted himself most successfuily to make 
the most of his not very important , and in the concerted 
pieces gave proof of iehly musical accomplishment. Much 
praise is also due to Mr. Henri Corri, who, as the Burgomaster 
of Helvoetsluys was as amusing as one has a right to expect 


from so distin ed a personage. 
Whether itch burgomastets are in the habit ot 
drinking freely and swear frightful!y, we leave to Mr, 


to decide. We had almost forgotten to mention the 
overture, but as it is more remarkable for brilliant instrumen- 
tation than for novelty of invention or power of constraction, 
we shall not enter into further particulars. As an operatic 
prelude, however, it quite serves its purpose. On the whole, 
we congratulate Mr. Wallace on his new opera, and express 
the hope that “Love’s Triumph” will prove as beneficial to 
the management as it is honourable to the composer.—London 
Review, Nov. 8. 


While thus charging the principal defects of the opera 
the librettist, it must be also said that Mr. Wallace fa an 
fallen considerably short of his previous achievements. He 
seems to have deserted the simple and touching character of 
the melody of “Lurline” for a florid orchestral style, which 
80) reminds one of that of ’s comic operas with- 
out its exquisite esprit—if the word can be applied to music, 
There is, strange to say, scarcely a melody in “ Love’s Tri- 
umph” which is likely to catch popular ear, and Mr. Wal- 
lace’s success in his newly adopted style is scarcely sufficient 
to compensate for the loss. The best part of the opera is de- 

concerted music, which, including a sestett, “In 
mystery shrouded,” and a rather proportion of quartets 
and trios, is, on the whole, spirited, and as far as the story ad- 
mits, dramatic—the to the second act, in particular, 
really possessing both those qualities. That of the third act, 
however, is a striking contrast, and is sadly deficient 





in both, 
It lacks the gradual and continuous elaboration of the finale 
of the second act; and, instead of the concluding bravura 
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engraving after Clarkson Stanfield’s celebrated picture comme- | days the West Riding of Yorkshire was principally barren 
morative of the Battle of Trafalgar. “ Why, my man,” said | moorland, and Liverpool had no assizes, and did not want 
the publisher, “what need have you of such a print?” “Sir,” | any. In these days Lancashire vies with Middlesex, and three 
said the little, old, feeble-speaking customer, very slowly and | circuits a year are hardly sufficient to satisfy the suitors who 
solemnly, “I was foretopman of the Victory when the Atimi-| flock to St. George’s Hall, Yet we still look upon the six cir- 
ral was shot.” There was a pause, and then the man of busi-| cuits as a division which exists in the nature of things. and is 
ness recovered himself, and said, “If you were one of Lord | not to be tampered with on mere grounds of expediency, The 
Nelson's ‘comrades, you shall have the print fora crown,” | matter is, however, becoming serious, and there are rumours, 
which was about the fourth of its selling price. Of course, a| which it is to be hoped are well founded, that an effort is to 
bystander followed so good an example, and in his turn added | be made at once to remedy a considerable inconvenience.— 
his contribution ot half the required sum, and amidst a very | London Review. 
unpleasant volley of whimpering and tears, which stopped his} Lonp PALMERSTON AND HIS TowN Mansion.—The Lon- 
utterance of thanks, the purchaser retired with his print, and | don correspondent of the Moniteur is responsible for the fol- 
left those who had helped to his bargain as well pleased as oe bit of news :—“ Lord Palmerston is busy just now in 
himself. He had shown his medals, and disch , and certi- | renewing the lease of his residence, Cambrid, ‘ouse, Which 
ficate of good character, when he first declared errand on | is on the point of expiring. The Premier wishes to keep that 
entering the shop. —— + Lady ay : = rent is a sey and 
_ |the house belongs to Sir John Sutton, a gentleman of enor- 

Frarrun Crore; Strance Discovery.—A Pomeranian | mous wealth, who became a convert to Catholicism a few 
a named es, ~- lately been mass, by _ years ago, and who lives at Bruges in strict seclusion, en- 

ent, in the course of a murderous career closely resemblin ‘ossed i iberalities.” 
that of the notorious French D lard "ie has, > er nN — 
gether with his accomplices, of whom his mother isone,com-| fjow Tro Sror SWEARING.—An intelligent lady, whose little 
mitted eighteen murders. On one occasion he murdered at boy was beginning to swear, anxious to express to her child 
Cursdorf a miller and his family, consisting in all of six per-| the horror of p ity, hit upon the plan of washing out his 
sons. He baffled all the researches of the police, and was de- | mouth with soapsuds whenever he swore. It was an effec- 
tected at last by mere chance. A Berlin correspondent, de-} tual care. The boy understood his mother’s sense of the cor- 
scribing the facts revealed on the trial, says: “Two farm ruption of an oath, which, with the taste of the suds produced 
labourers — = — of by = 5 near ee tog = the desired result. The practice, if universally adopted, 
morning walking toge.her on their way to their work in raise oO .— Excha: r. 
fields, when > came on to ~~ For the sake of —- 9 wees ip pmeetane an 
ter against the wet, one of them proposed that they shou 

roceed to their destination for the rest of the way by a path Chess. 

PROBLEM, No. 724. By T. 8. 

















eading through the woods. This being agreed on, the pea- 
sants had not been long in the forest when one of them espied 
at some distance through the trees the upper half of the body 
of a man sticking up out of the — Their hearts leaped 
to their mouths. One started off with all the speed he could 
put forth, while the other, more self-possessed, retreated more 
slowly, keeping his eye fixed on the object in question, which 
— sauk into the earth. The peasants instantly made 

nown to the owner of the estate the strange thing they had 
witnessed. The police were sent for, and a number of per- 
sons, with all’ despatch, proceeded to the mysterious spot 
which was pointed out by the labourers. At first it soomsed a8 
though the men must have deceived themselves, or were car- 
rying on a practical joke, for at the spot indicated there ap- 
peared to be ——. like a hole in the earth, as the grass 
covered the ground all round about. On closer investigation, 
however, a slit was found in the grass in the form of a square. 
It was but the work of an instant to discover that this was the 
top of a door covered with turf. On forcing this o 
and descen: a large cavity was discovered, from which, 
however, the late occupiers had already fled. This cave was 
found to be the home of the wretch who has been 
condemned to death, together with four others.”—Hnglish 
paper. 


Suerman’s Fisny Bet.—We opened our remarks with a 
personal reminiscence; we will close them with an historical 
anecdote. It is recorded that one morning when Sheridan 
was breakfasting at Carlton House, the Prince and bis guests, 
lounging at the window after the meal, were attracted by the 
grees of a very handsome girl who came along the 

1, bearing a basket of crockery upon her h with a de- 
gree of and confidence which excited the admiration of 
the whole party. “She'll never get at the corner without 
dropping it,” quoth 








WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in 3 moves. 


SoLuTion To Prosiem No. 723. 


. “She will,” replied the Prince. Wwatte, enh. 
“1 don’t mind betting she won't.” “ Done for five hundred,” > , s B . | - cea 
rejoined the Heir-Apparent. And lo! before she got to the 3 Ktto OB 5 3. Anything 
corner, down came the basket, and the Prince’s money fol- 4. Kt mates. | 
lowed suit. Not very long afterwards, if report be no liar, 


the astute manager of Drury Lane was seen in conversation} ed is tt herein Mr. Stelnitz gave the Queen’s 
with the crockery weneh—-one of the ballet-girls of his theatre, Knight to an sthatent Seivery fair skill. Aidt ° 
dressed up for the occasion—and handin ner 6 Sey poe Remove White's Q Kt. 
note. This is what we should call decidedly a ~ t: but 











the day when gentlemen can lend themselves to s »| White(S.) Black (J.) White(S.) Black (J.) 
1c. 8 hope, long since past.— Field, 1RteKs Ptoks SKRtoK7  RtoKt4 
2 Kt to t to to Q5, ch(e to 
Taree Scormisn Sensations.—Our friends in Scotland! 3 B to 4 Bto q 4 5 Gti sd to Kt 8, ch 
have pe ps been disturbed by three causes. One was the : 4 q sy 5 ou . . = . = es gto WY ~ 
uestion of opening the Botanical Gardens in Edinburgh on jo yy 
nday; another was a murder, by a woman, at Glasgow ;| & Castles ody = K to > rs Q to . 6, > 
and the third was an inquiry whether it is proper or improper ; Fy B to Kt3 | 30 a K6 b ~ ay et 
for women to avail themselves of the advantages of a Univer- q 3 C 
, - . : 9PtoKRS KKttoB3 31 K to K5 to R 4, ch 
sity education. The first of these has been temporarily dis-| 19 p to K 5 P tks P 82 OtoBS5 to K 7, ch 
of—the Commissioners of the Treasury reserving their|11 B toQR3 Kt tks P 33 z to 36 to 3 7, ch 
udgment on it, till next Spring. The second has also been | 12 Kt tks P hy toKS [34 KtoK6 to K 7, ch 
somoved, by we commutation o} i~ woman's sentence, from 4 = ue" ; 2 Q : ‘ = : - +4 wag hk “4 
eath to imprisonment for hfe. The third is still open, having ~ ¥ + 
arisen at St. Andrews, and occasioned much talk and news- | 5 Q R to ? QtoK2 37 KR ° K6 Bea? cb 
aper discussion. 16 K Rto Castles, K R | 38 Kto K7 to 
P 7 KttkeB Keck Kt | 99 QR toQS,ch R the R 
Lmenairry to A CLeRcyMaN.—On Wednesday morning, | !$ 3 ts Ks the o 5 & se RAS 
M 19 R tks P toK B2 41 Kto K7 PtoK R38 
at a public breakfast in the Hopetoun Rooms, eee go the | 90 & tks Kt (a) q tks BP. ch | 42 RtksRP,ch PtksR 
Rey. Dr. Candlish, Principal-elect of the Free Church College | 21 K to R2 to 9 B5 #8 BtoK5,ch KtoKt 
there, was presented by the Earl of Dalhousie, in the name of | 22 Q to Q R to B 4 (0) 44 Q to Kt 6, mate. 








the subscribers to the testimonial, with a deed of trust vesting ' 
the sum of £5,000 in behoof of himself and family, and a de-| (a) All this is very cleverly played by Steinitz. Black loses his 
posit receipt for £530. There was at the same time presented g if he take Kt.—(b) Better to have checked at B 5, and then 
as part of the same gift, by the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, Moderator of Queens.—(e) Very prett — White gives mate in 
the Free Church Assembly, a piece of plate, value £120. The | three moves if Black take the Q with 
tribute was paid, by a great number of the Free Church clergy- 2 
men and laymen, as a mark of esteem, admiration, and grati-| A CaB-Disrance ReersTeR.—Among the cab-proprietors of 
tude for the services rendered by the rev. doctor “ to the inter- | Paris a competition has been opened for what is called a “ kilo- 
ests of Christ’s crown and kingdom, both in his defence of the | metrical — which, while enabling the pub- 
rinciples and conduct of the affairs of the Free Church of} lic to know e ly what is the driver's due, will also protect 
otland.” The clergy of the Free Church of Scotland are | the cab-proprictors from embezzlement on the part of their 
id in the first place by an equal division of the “ Sustentation | men. At a meeting of the shareholders held in August the 
und,” the annual dividend from which is about £130 per | director of the company announced that, notwithstanding 
annum; it is open to congregations to supplement, which the | many difficulties, a suitable apparatus was to be at last 
congregations of the towns in most cases do pretty hand-| hit upon. No less than 148 instruments and several hundred 
somely. The gift now made to Dr. Candlish is equal to 40| projects had been sent in for approval. 
years’ stipend from the Sustentation Fund, which in man i 
cases forms the single souree of income of Free Church mini-| A VALUABLE Inpex.—There is a certain law book whose | 
sters. About three years ago a testimony of still higher value, | index contains the following reference to Mr. Justice Best. 
being above £7,000, was presented to the late Rey. Dr. Cun- | “ Best—Mr. Justice—bis great mind.” A searcher after some- | 
ningham, also an eminent Free Church leader, whose office, | thing or other running his eye down letter B came upon this, | 
as Principal of the Free Church College, Dr. Candlish has | and desiring to be better acquainted with the particulars of 
been appointed to fill. —7imes, Oet. 31. this assertion he turned up the referred to, and there 








Jvpors’ Crecurts.—English institutions great and small | a great mind to commit the witness for prevarication.” 
have a fearful and wonderful tenacity of life. In the twelfth 





century Henry IL divided the country into cfrcuits, and 4 Lawven Heads orr 4 Drart Coxnssroxen—It is well |! 


though some of his successors had, once or twice, the auda- | known that Commissioner Kupp was very precise and exact | 
city to vary their number, the Judges have been travelling for | in his pepensdings: always keeping an eye to the interests of 
about seven hundred years very nearly in the same tracks. | the country, while dealing honourably with all. Now it hap- 
There was a time, and that not a very distant one, when the ere that among the able-bodied men drafted from one of the 
Northern Circuit was held only once a year, and when that | Heidelbergs, there was an obese specimen of humanity, but 
one journey was a matter of and almost . In those | whom the chances hit as one of the elect. When he received his 











“ ticket for soup,” he ange ee Reading, and knowing where 
lived the scutes specimen a lawyer, he went straight to his 
office he 


“Tm drafted !” 

“ The deuce you are; it must have been a strong man that 
drafted you!” 

“ Well, I’m drafted, and I want to get out. Can't march. 
ri Ry well.” 

“ Very well.” 

The twain proceeded to the office of the Commissioner. 

Be. Here,” said the lawyer, “‘ Commissioner, I have got a sub- 
s tute.” 

Commissioner looked at the wheezy specimen for some time. 
“ He won’t do; can’t march.” 

“But he must do,” blustered out the lawyer; “and you 
know he will.” 

“ He can’t march ; he won't do; and I can’t take him.” 

This was what our smart friend wanted. 

“ He won't do, eh!” 

“ No, he won't.” 

“ Well then, scratch his name off the list ; he is drafted and 
wants to be exempted |” . 

The Commissioner looked at the lawyer for about a minute, 
then regarded the fat draft, and, without speaking a word, 
scratched off his name! 

We don’t vouch for the foregoing.— Reading (Pa.) Times. 


ACADEMY OF muUSIC. 
le. Cordier. 

ona’ Dec. Ist. Fourth and last night of Meyerbeer’s New 

ra 0 

DINORAH; Or, LE PARDON DB PLOBRMEL. 
This important and interesting work will be produced with new 
and Magnificent Scenery oy yo; New and characteristic cos- 
tumes; a grand orchestra of fifty; an enlarged chorus. 





Mile. CORDIMM...... as Dinorah, | Mile. Morenst. ...1st Goatherd. 
Sig. BRigNoLt........ Corentin. | Miss StockTon. .2nd Goatherd. 
Sig. AMODIO.............. Hoel. | Sig. Susint........ The Hunter. 





n the third act, Signor Brignoli has kindly consented to sing 
THE FAMOUS REAPER’S SONG. 
The performance will commence with the 
GRAND orernonty AND Aig ‘rece OVERTURE, 


being a musical description of the events that are supposed to 
haye taken place prior to the commencement of the action. It 
will be performed by the Grand Orchestra of Fifty, and the 
INVISIBLE CHORUS. 
Conductor and Musical Director...........-.++- Sig. MUZIO. 


LAURA KEENE’S THEATRE. 
Doors open at 7; begins at 734. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY NIGHT, the entirely new three-act 


spectacle entitled 
“ BLONDETTBE ;” 





Or, . 
THE NAUGHTY PRINCE AND PRETTY PEASANT. 
Replete with rVTIRELY NEW AND GORGEOUS SCENERY, 
SPLENDID DRESSES, BEAUTIFUL MUSIC, 
WonverrvuL TRICKS AND TRANSFORMATIONS, 
And the most ELABORATE PROPERTIES and STAGE APPOINTMENTS, 
bracing all the adjuncts of this popular theatre— 
Artistic, SCENIC, AND MECHANICAL. 
The whole under the direction of Miss LAURA KEENE. 
New and Beautifal Music by Tuomas BakER. 
Powrrrvt Cast OF CHARACTERS. 
Together with a numerous Corps de Ballet. 


IRVING HALL. 
Great Success of the Child Pianist, 
MISS TERESA CARRENO. 
The Third Grand Concert of this truly wonderful Child, 8 years 
of age, will take place on 
‘TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 2nd, 1862, 
ASSISTED BY A POWERFUL ARRAY OF TALENT. 
The Fourth and Last Concert of the Series will Take Place on 


Thursday, December 4th, 1862. 


IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 
FIELD GLASSES, 

SEMMONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 

GLASS. Invaluable to Sportsmen, Offi- 

cers, Trayellers, &c., compact, portable, 

efficient ; combining extraordinary defining 
power and wide field of observation. 

Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 

stamp. 
SEMMONS, Optician, 
609}; Broadway, under Lafarge House, N. Y. 


TEW YEAR’S CALLING CARD— 
N Will be issued first of December, at 588 Broadway, 
GIMBREDE'’S. 

CO 42.3 ALBUMS-—JUST RECEIVED 


at GIMBREDE’S, Lippincott’s celebrated Albums. 588 
Broadway. 


bbe hy FOR THE HOLIDAY 
= bn Card. Will be issued by GIMBREDE, first of 
ember. 


A GREAT VARIETY 
FINE PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 


At very reasonable 
aT Guanes, 
688 ' 


CLUB RATES. 
Sy oe oe Seen ae eee at a 
ire, ‘heat 


























friends 
distance, who are express their satisfaction 








i ns 7 | and thus ren 
found to his entire satisfaction, r. esticn Best anid he had |tS. ‘there to 8 pecuniary 
| know would scarcely 


as 


Five Copies, one year, $15; and an 
one 


with 
the Aldion, and to enq' i which a long expe 
rience has taught us to nine, they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to us in form 
ing Clubs. 

If each of our country subscribers wo 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as 
Albion as he ma its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in three or four of them to join him in a Club 

Fr us's substantial service. It be perceived, too, 


benefit in 
be the main object with many of our best 
ds. 


aT 
‘Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 
$9; and an extra Copy of the Aion, on 
the agertiage of wise 6 List b patted 
on our first page, to -up of the Club. 
extra Copy of the axD 


— aS ; OF 'Swe aie Cpls, & Teo Diggs 
“Up. 
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